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THE ARCHITECT AND STANDARDISED PLENTY. 


AST week we dealt with the whip and goad by which the 
Social Utopia dreamed of by the enthusiasts of the 
National Housing and Town Planning Council was 
to be brought about after the war—if necessary. by 
the arbitrary stoppage of all other forms of building 

it now remains to consider what the architect has 
to gain by forming part of the vanguard of the army which is 
to bring about the millennium, with the assistance of ample 
State ald. All have ideals and we should much like to see 
an architect employed to design every buile ling erected, both 
here and in Greate Britain, and every architect paid at terms 
which would enable him to give the fullest attention to the 
smallest work. We should like the State to add to the list of 
felonies any attempt on the part of anyone to carry out work 





enterprise : 


without an architect, 
ve know that the 1 
y IS no reason whv a profession proud of its position aad 


and by obt Lining compulsory powers 
whole community would be benefited. so th. 
reall 
confident of its value to the community should not obtain these 
powers from a benevolent and paternal State! But until vice 
and everv other form of evil has been stamped out, we have to 
de al with people of a bnormal and erroneous views, and there are 
some who will not atonce V iele | to the logic of self-ev ident fic ts. 

Planning is a science and may be a great art, and in the 
arrangement of complicated and extensive buildings is in 
question, the employment of experts, who are to be found among 
the ranks of architects, is absolutely necessary ; but a very large 
number of men belonging to the allied professions 
engineers, and agents of different kinds. and 
have succeeded in carrying out schemes for smaller buildings, 
which, though thev may fall short in quality of a good architect's 
work, give reasonable satisfaction and fulfil the primary purposes 
for which they are intended, by giving accommodation and 
protection from the elements. The production of a number of 
well-thought-out standardised designs, the product of intensive 
architectural skill and thought, will admittedly be of value to 
the community, and such designs will probably be largely used ; 
but because they can be obtained by anyone, they will render 
the employment of architects in suc h work not more necessary, 
but less so, as the argument will be that they constitute the 
sum of what the profession can contribute to the solution of 
a great proble m. It is suggested that architects should be 
e mployed to get out general schemes for the provis sion of groups 
of houses based on such standardised designs, and that when 
so employed they should be remunerated at a fee of 1 per cent. 
on the value of such work. If this were the efiect of the new 
departure, architects would be the gainers, but we incline to the 
belief that in 99 cases out of 100, the professional man employed 
in each locality, whether under the title of “ surveyor” or 
* engineer,” would be expected to do such work by the public 
body who employed him, and if this were so, architects would, 
on the whole, lose and not gain by standardisation, apart from 
the immediate payment of premiums of £200 for a certain 
number of standardised types of design. While we have every 
sympathy for a movement which is inspired by a desire to 
perform a public service, it is well to emphasize the fact that 
the architects’ services in the matter should be inspired by 
altruism, and that the new departure is not one which will 
bring with it commercial or professional profit. 

* Standardisation ” will be evoked as a spell with which 
enthusiasts rely on working miracles, but it is no new thing. 
Many materials are already standardised, including the brick, 
joiners’ material in many forms, ironmongery of all kinds, 


surveyors, 


also builders 


and other details. A minimum price can always be obtained 
if a sufficient order is given to enable works to be kept going at 
their full The design of whole districts has been 
standardised in the past, as when the Adam Brothers designed 
and built the Adelphiand Fitzroy Square, and when Regent-street 
was built from the designs of Nash. A large amount of building 
of any one kind in any locality automatically involves standardi- 
Exe essive standardisa- 


capac ity. 


sation if carried out under one scheme. 
monotony and 
the reformers abolished all 


tion would produce “a wearisome would not 


involve uTeater economy, unless 
private enterprise and ran a huge State monopoly, the 
trol’ of which was perfect and the management adjusted like 

mathemat a result quite easy to foreshadow at 
a conference of enthusiasts, but possibly more difficult to 
arrange infact. We think that something more might be done 
with we ll-desiened temporary buildings, Ww hue h could be erec ted 
urgent want in one loeality until permanent buildings 
ind then taken down and re-erected in another for 
the same purpose. It also that the wooden house 
formed balloon framing, as in Canada and America, might 
ifford the solution of a difficulty in many rural districts—for, 
in spite of the shortage of timber, it is so easy to use and adapt 
and its advantayes over other forms of construction are so 
vreat that its adoption in many districts for isolated dwellings 
might be worthy of careful consideration, 

The opportunities for the pleasing design of the smallest 
and cheapest class of dwellings are, like the pawns’ moves in 
chess, strictly and severely limited. Much of the picturesque- 
ness of the old cottage arises from age, and much from the fact 
that what we should call hvgienie considerations were unknown, 
and scientific planning had never been thought of. The greatest 
genius who ever graced architecture could not to-day make the 
small cottage more than what would have been called in the 
eighteenth century “ neat,” but if the health and comfort of 
the popul: ition are, as they should be, the first cons ideration, we 
may have to see +k the pic turesque cottage in the records of the 
pas st. We are sure that Little Red Riding Hood never issued 
from a cottage which would have passed the sanitary and 
hygienic standards now laid down. ‘This forms another reason 
which makes the subject one having an appeal to the altruism 
of the architect rather than to any other motive which may 
inspire his efforts. The considerations we have urged will 
perhaps have some weight with many who have been moved 
by the undoubted eloquence and enthusiasm of the reformer. 
A crusade is an excellent thing when it results in the attainment 
of the Promised Land, but an ill-judged crusade may bring us 
to the brink of a morass, and the first thing which ought to be 
done is to obtain reliable statistics of the needs of the present, 
the second to make sure what the effect of the war will be on our 
population, which cannot be done at present unless we have pro- 
phetic insight. After that, it 1s fair to ask whether every 
locality in the country has not, under the provisions of the law 
of the land, sufhicient powers to deal with its own wants; and 
finally to see whether private enterprise, which has carried out 
974 5 per cent. of the housing of the country in the past, cannot 
be induced to continue its work in the future by the removal of 
any artificial restrictions which at present hamper it without 
conferring any corresponding benefit on the community. When 
this is done and has definitely failed it will be for the State to 
come forward as a fairy godmother and do all that is required, 
shall be forced in this imperfect world to pay 
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NOTES. 


Our thoughts now-a-days are constently directed 
through the sufferings of war to those distriets in the 


Laon 
Cathedral. war zone where some of the architectural treasures of 
France are to be found, and in going through the 

ages of that interesting volume of the Unpublished Notes and 
Re rinted Papers by Geo. Edmund Street, which has recently been 
uublished, we came across the following in his architectural notes in 


‘rance, which is worth reprinting. “From Compicgne I made my 
way to Soissons. It was cas that on this journey I came first on 
the grand style which distinguishes the buildings of this part of 
France. Laon [which the Germans now threaten to destroy], chief 
in grandeur, both natural and architectural, Noyon, St. Quentin, 
Meaux, and Soissons are magniticent illustrations of the main 
features of the style ; whilst smaller churches, remains of abbeys, 
such as those of Ourseamp (near Noyon) and Longpont (near 
Soissons) and of castles such as Coucy-le-Chateau, enable us to 
appreciate all its varieties. Few things are more impressive 
than the cathedral of Laon, even in its present state; and what 
must it net have been with its central s'eeple and the six towers and 
spires which once adorned its several fronts, rising as they all did 
from the summit of a mighty hill, seen on all sides for many a long 
mile by the dwellers in the plain, which stretches away at its feet ! 
| know no church which is altogether more calculated to 
leave a lasting impression on the mind than the cathedral. 
The stern, solemn majesty of its art is just what we modern men 
ought to endeavour to impress ourselves with.” Street goes on to 
point out the very German character of the towers of Laon. The 
steeple of the south transept he calls the best designed steeple 
in France. 


Or course as long as the war continues nothing is 
to be expected but stagnation in the building trade, 
and quoting statistics is rather like looking at a 
thermometer the weather is cold. The 
returns given of plans submitted to the local authorities (exclusive 
of the County of London) in the first quarter of this year show a 
net decrease of £475,362 or 22:2 per cent. as compared with the 
first quarter of last year. The first quarter of that year showed a 
decr- ase of £184,096, or 74 per cent. as compared with the first 
quarter of 1915, and, to carry the matter back to pre-war times, 
the first quarter of 1915 showed a decrease of £1,775,677 or 448 
per cent. as compared with the first quarter of 1914. Thus the three 
first quarters of the three years alone show a falling-off in money of 
£2,435,135 or close on 75 per cent. The diminished expenditure is 
the greatest in dwelling houses, for in these three quarters the 
decrease as regards these totals £1,615,143, or more than half the 
deficit shown as regards all classes of buildings. When the briefest 
survey of the effects of the war is taken in regard to expenditure, 
or any other matter, it engenders a feeling of surprise that the 
world can go on as well as it does, as had we been able to foresee 
events befurehand in one prophetic glance we should have felt it 
must betoken the end of all things, The above figures show how 
serious will be the housing question when the war is over, but we in 
this country have much to be thankful for, since, if building has 
been delayed, vet the destruction of buildings by the enemy has 
been trifling, and we are not, like so many of our gallant allies, 
suffering a destruction of buildings in addition to being unable to 
erect new ones. 


Building 
and the War. 


because 


In the Secretary’s Monthly Letter to the London 
Master Builders’ Association, attention is called to 
the unreasonable and intolerant attitude of the 
Trade Union Official who, while representing that in 
spite of the war bonus granted by employers it is 
impossible for the workers to maintain themselves 
and their families in view of the increased price of food, strenuously 
rejects tne very natural suggestion that, at a time when there is a 
shortage of labour, the workmen in the building trades should work 
an hour overtime, thus making up the deficit and taking a part in the 
extra laboir which is being willingly carried out by every other 
class in the community. Weare very much afraid if this attitude 
is maintained that the pious general expressions of hopes of concord 
between capital and labour will go by the board, for if labour is 
unaffected by the lessons of the war, it will be still more obdurate 
when the normal conditions of peace are restored. It is a bad 
augury for our national prosperity if it should be proved to be 
necessary for the workman to emigrate in order that he may under- 
stand the loyic of facts, but if he does so he will learn that labour is 
only one of the cogs in the machinery of production, incapable, like 
any other part, of ca sing motion independently. Only by giving 


The Trade 
Union Official 
in the Build- 

ing Trades. 


each other mutual assistance can labour and capital obtain the best 
results for themselves, and if labour in the building industry should 
make this impossible capital will be transferred to other countries or 
other industries. 
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On the afternoon of Sunday, April 15th, My. Wo gs. 
Sheffield’s Purchon, M.A., A.R.LB.A., Lecturer in Arc}, ure 
Future. at Sheffield University, addressed a large gath f 


some 1,500 people in the Victoria Hall, Sheth lo 
the subject of “Some Ideals for Shettield’s Future.” After « 


ing 
briefly with some of the effects of the war on our outlook o life 
the lecturer outlined some of the probable effects of this new out. 
look. He stated that he believed that after the war there might wel] 
be a big awakening in the great arts, and though we might possibly 
be financially poor, we might conceivably be wealthy in the things 
which really matter. He then dealt in fuller detail with the creat 
advantages to be gained from a definite scheme of town pla ‘ing 
and housing for this city, urging the necessity for a thor igh 
investigation of these problems, including the closely allied problem 
of traffic. With reference to the housing problem he drew attention 
to the gradual realisation of the fact that the people form the 
greatest national asset, and that the country simply cannot atford the 
extravagance of the existing makeshift housing conditions He 
pointed out that a very large number of the present houses were so 
defective that they would in all probability have to be gradually 
replaced after the war, and that unless this was undertaken as part 
of a great comprehensive scheme, some of the problems of t) ture 
Sheffield would beeome almost impossible of solution H n 
sidered the only wise solution of the present remarkable shortage of 


We nes 


houses to be the immediate erection of about 1,000 f Mm poruart d 
“After the war,” he said, “the good things we all hope for will not 
ti 


come automatically ; but without doubt there will be a pla d, 

during which, if we all co-operate to work for the national lfare 

as we have done during the war, things may readily be 1 d 
for the better.” 

We gather from an Egyptian newspaper that it is 

The Pyramid proposed to build a large American college close to 

and the Great Pyramid, and a correspondent points out 


the College. the inappropriate nature of the juxtaposition of the 
oldest of mankind’s great works and a modern teacl 
ing institution. We hope the project will not eventuate, and that the 
Great Pyramid will be left alone as it has been in the centuries of 
the past. We ado not see why such a proposal should ever have 
been made, or that the neighbourhood of the Pyramid would render 
a college more sought after by the parents of students. Americans 
and others have been told that “time is money,” which doubtless 
has its bearing on the diligence of a student, but the local association 
of a home of study with the great monument would seem to emph 
sise the fact that time does not exist, and the locality would seem 
to be more appropriate for the dwelling of a hermit who spent 
tranquil days in the contemplation of eternity. 


An important meeting of many educational bovies 


was held at the Board of Education to discuss the 


The Archi- 


tectural matter of education and examination in the camps 
Education in which British prisoners are confined, and it is 
of Prisoners believed that much can be done if information 1s 
of War. obtained from the prisoners as to the books and 


apparatus they require. At Ruhleben alone classes 
are being carried on for about 1,400 students by 200 professors and 
teachers, and examinations have been ac tually held in the « tiny) und 
the results accepted by the Board of Trade and the Univer-ity of 
London. The Secretary of the R.I.B.A. will be glad of information 
which will enable him to communicate with any architects who are 
prisoners of war with the object of furthering this very useful and 
admirable work. We do not expect that any of our prisoners ill, 
like some of those finally liberated from the Bastille, regret the 
termination of their imprisonment, but it is obvious that study will 
enable many to pass the period of confinement with less weariness 
than would otherwise be possible, while they will in a measure be 
saving time which may be spent in other ways after they regain 
their liberty at the termination of the war. 


We can imagine no worse service toa useful cause than 
that which was rendered by the “reformers” of the 
National Housing and Town Planning Council in 
issuing their recent recommendations. Socialistie 
and revolutionary propaganda tending to destroy confidence and 
shake security must disgust those who would lend their aid 

well thought out and useful schemes. We hope that the members 
of other bodies connected with town planning and housing will 
denounce the proposals of the National Housing and Town Planning 
Council, as otherwise they may be regarded as acquiescing in one 
the most ill-judged and violent attacks which have ever been mae 
on the liberty of the individual and the rights of property. A 
State which adopts the measures advocated would be a State mar ced 
out for failure in the modern world, as there would clearly exist 0 
rights which could not be trampled on at the whim of irrespons ble 
zealots. The proposals may be purposely brought forware at the 
ees time, when the war absorbs attention, quite as much from 4 
velief that their nature may be overlooked at a busy time as because 


WI 


The Creation 
of Prejudice. 


it is held that they are very urgent. In any case we hope they 
meet with the fate which they undoubtedly deserve. 
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On Wednesday last week, Mr. F. W. Troup 
presided over the adjourned conference arranged 
by the Council of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects at No. 9, Conduit-street, on the 
subject of “ Architecture and Civilisation.” 
The first discussion took place on January 24, 
when Professor Lethaby opened with a paper, a 
résumé of which and of the subsequent speeches 
appeared in the Builder of February 2. 

The discussion was resumed by Mr. Halsey 
ticardo. Referring to the remarks of Mr. Weir 
at the previous conference, he said that that 
gentleman told them that the architecture was 
the index of the feeling of the time, and he 
emphasised the importance of education. He(Mr. 

Ricardo) thought they were liable every now 
and then not to estimate the importance of 
general feeling. In connection, for instance, 
with the revival of Gothic architecture, they 
were inclined to associate it with the personal 
work of men like Butterfield, Street and others, 
forgetting that, after all, they were really the 
index of a very strong feeling that backed them 
up. Without an immense popular force behind 
them their sporadic and individual efforts 
would not have had much effect. What gave 
those people their power was the great feeling 
there was behind them. That was largely due 
to a protest against the eighteenth century 
quietism. They had now got back into another 
sort of quietism— a certain sort of acceptance of 
things based on the idea that things would go on 
well, provided they gave them time enough. 
Fortunately they were now beginning to realise 
that there must be more communal feeling 
engendered. In regard to education, he would 
like the Institute to impress upon the Minister 
of Education the importance of giving education 
in citizenship. He would like to see orderliness 
taught in our schools, There was a danger, how, 
ever, about orderliness in the way of architecture 
which, being a living art, must develop and 
progress. There was one sort of order which 
they might describe as final. There was also 
an order of growth, and that was the sort of 
order they wanted in dealing with an art like 
architecture, which was full of life and growth. 
One way of inducing that orderliness would be 
by representing to the Minister of Education 
that the teaching of crafts in schools would help 
a great deal in that way. While it had nothing 
directly to do with the subject of education, he 
wished to say he did not think they quite 
realised the important part that women had 
played in architecture. At the last meeting 
Mr. Dunn referred with pride to the English 
home, especially the interior, which had been 
evolved by English architects. He (Mr. 
Ricardo) took it that that was largely due to 
the fact that women had insisted upon having 
their say in the matter. If that sort of feeling 
could be extended to the ordinary people he 
thought they would be able to make their 
streets a little more orderly. 

Mr. Vernon Crompton said he thought the 
Institute was indebted to Professor Lethaby 
for bringing before their notice, definitely 
and with considerable breadth of view, a type 
of subject which had been overlooked by them 
as a body. Professor Lethaby’s paper was, 
to a considerable extent, a discussion of 
misbehaviour and bad manners. It was against 
that background of bad manners, that disorderly 
and inept type of life, that architecture was 
silhouetted. That was disconcerting because 
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it made so difficult architectural education and 
the other schemes in which they were interested. 
However valuable their schemes of architec- 
tural education might be, however pious the 
resolutions they might pass, they would always 
remain schemes or ideas working in a vacuum 
unless they coincided fairly with the sense of 
values of the nation at large. It was difficult 
for them to get away from their sentimental, 
middle-class notions, that the modern English 
home, the modern English factory was a model 
for all the world. In stark reality the vast 
majority of English homes and factories 
built, say, within the last ten years were a dis- 
grace. The relation of civilisation ard archi- 
tecture was one of cause and effect; the 
intellectual life or civilisation would give 
the intellectual architecture, while the sensuous 
life would produce the sensuous art. To seek to 
improve the architecture of the country by 
improving the education of architects was 
excellent as far as it went, but it was a more 
essential, if less obvious, duty that they, not 
only as citizens but as architects, should put 
their energies into altering ideas about elemen- 
tary and public school education, and all those 
other things which directed the current of our 
civilisation. That which had thrown archi- 
tecture off its balance was synonymous with 
that which had dislocated our civilisation. In 
searching for the economic cause they saw in 
the eighteenth century civilisation the end of 
an aristocratic tradition. At the present day 
there was no aristocracy to speak of, but 
a plutocracy with no particular scholarship 
and no particular tradition. The aristocratic 
age was gone for good, and in the democratic 
age which was before them they would not be 
able to produce excellent architecture unless 
the people lived an excellent life. In his 
opinion it was time for the Institute to lay 
aside its aloofness and go down into the arena 
as a propagandist body anxious to ally itself 
with engineers, master-builders, and trade 
unionists, having a lively faith which it should 
set forth ina literature thoroughly well written. 
Mr. H. V. Lanchester said that, considering 
first the position of architects towards the 
public, their most importart duty was to en- 
deavour to ensure that the nation secured the 
best architecture possible. They were not 
exonerated from that duty by the fact that the 
public was incapable of securing that by its own 
effort. He would like to see the Institute have a 
greater interest in the many problems which 
were linked up with their special sphere of 
activity as architects. Societies such as the 
Lendon Society, the National Housing Council, 
the Garden Cities Association and others were 
doing work which was the proper function of the 
Institute. They had ignored that work, and 
naturally other people had come along who 
were in touch with what existed in the vital 
forces of the country, while they were in the 
clouds, apart. The aim he had in mind was that 
more of their buildings should show the hand of 
the genuine architect, rather than that of «ne to 
whom even the achievement of some simulation 
of the real thing was a laborious effort. They 
had in their ranks men of highly-developed 
artistic faculties, who, under our individualistic 
system, devoted but a tithe of their time to the 
exercise of those faculties. They had sound and 
ingerious planners and constructors who were 
called upon to go outside their own sphere to 
an almost equal extent. They had those whose 
skill lav in the tactful handling of difficulties, 
those who were specially capable as business 
organisers in respect to building work, indeed 
it was not possible to classify all the shades of 
ability and temperament. But whatever they 
might be able to do for the future by improved 
methods of education and other measures, the 
fact remained that the profession offered em- 
ployment for more than the number they could 
hope to find gifted with the faculty of architec- 
turai expression, and the problem would remain 
of getting the best possible output from the 
limited number so gifted. The French Govern- 
ment attempted that by the preferential treat- 
ment it accorded to the selected class of archi- 
tects “ diplomés ,” but he did not think they 
were likely to get much immediate help from 
the Government, nor could they hope to get 
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help from the public, who did not appreciate 
their difficulties. If anything was to be done 
they must do it for themselves, and the question 
was, How could that best be done ? Assuming 
that they had the best will in the world with 
regard to co-operating with their professional 
brethren, it was not easy to see how such co- 
operation was to be effective, even with the 
most altruistic intentions, except by means of a 
professional society. In his view, such a society 
must do more, in two ways at least, than had 
been customary hitherto. First, it must find a 
way to secure closer personal contact between 
all its members ; and secondly, see that special 
qualities exhibited by any of its members 
received adequate recognition and opportunity. 
With regard to the Institute, there were many 
things which it might do with advantage, but 
which it did not do. It would be much easier to 
influence public bodies, and even other pro- 
spective employers of architects, if the Institute 
was recognised as devoting its chief interest to 
the advancement of the standard of architec- 
tural achievement without suspicion of profes- 
sional bias or aggrandisement. They had 
already gone some way in justifying that claim, 
though but a short distance compared with that 
to be covered if they were to earn the confidence 
of the public that, when it placed itself in their 
hands as an adviser, they as a body would act 
unreservedly in the interests of the community 
in respect to architecture, and would treat their 
own members as an organisation to be utilised, 
in groups or individually, in exactly the way by 
which the public interest would best be served 
and in no other. 

Mr. Weir said that the previous speakers had 
covered much of the ground on which he felt 
very strongly. He had seen a statement in 
the newspapers that the Minister of Education 
had got a scheme for the reform of education 
in the country, which was shortly to be published. 
He believed it would include a good many of 
the points which had been raised at those 
discussions. There was the important question 
of craft training, and of affording apprentices 
time off in their working hours to get training 
such as they could not get in their workshops. 
He trusted they would get a proper system of 
education running from the elementary school 
to the University. 

Mr. Fletcher said he was largely in agreement 
with what had been said regarding the im- 
portance of education, and the education most 
important to them was elementary. In his 
opinion the faculty that most needed training 
in our education, because it was the one that 
had been most grievously neglected, was the eye. 
There were so very few Englishmen who ever 
saw anything. If they started teaching children 
that they were to look at things and think 
about the impression that they got in their 
eyes, the whole attitude of the peo le they 
had to build for would be entirely Changed. 
The architect could not work in an environment 
which was entirely unsympathetic with the 
work in which he was engaged. If they could 
train the coming generation to use its eyes 
more he believed that in ten or twenty years’ 
tine architects would have a much more 
hopeful environment to work in. 

Mr. A. R. Jemmett remarked that he agreed 
with what some of the previous speakers had 
said, that they could not get a good architecture 
unless they had a good civilisation. For a 
good many years a lot of them bad been thinking 
that the first thing they wanted was for people 
to live a decent sort of life. Then they would 
have a decent architecture. The whole subject 
was a very large one ard would bear much 
more thought and discussion than had yet 
been given it by the Institute. 

Sir Jobn Burnett advocated the Institute 
linking itself up with all bodies that were 
associated with building. They could do that, 
he said, without ceasing to be professional men. 
He was wondering whether their own education 
was sufficiently perfect. What he meant was, 
Could the Institute insist on giving advice to a 
public body with its educational scheme as it 
wasnow? He thought they ought to determine 
right away to put their own house in order, 
and fearlessly stand on their feet both as 
citizens and architects. He felt very strongly 
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that quietly doing their own work they bad a 
tremendously wide field before them. He 
thought that one of the first things they might 
do was to put very clearly before the Minister 
of Education and the Government the pcint 
as to how far it was honest for municipalities 
and other public bodies to spend the citizens’ 
money, except for the encouragement of good 
craftsmanship. 

Mr. Sidney Greenslade said that architects 
were not in touch with the public and they 
were certainly not in touch with the press as 
they ought to be. He thought they might ask 
the Minister of Education to put forward 
architecture as a study, even for elementary 
schools. The history of architecture was almost 
as interesting as the history of fighting, and 
some valuable text books could be prepared by 
members of the Institute, from which the 
coming generation could be taught. If Prof. 
Lethaby were to prepare one or two books he 
would be doing good service to education and 
to architecture. 

The Conference, before terminating, passed 
the following resolutions: (1)“* We wish to 
suggest to the Council of the R.1.B.A. that 
the time has come when matters of public 
architecture should be their main concern, 
especially at the evening meetings and in 
education. Itis desirable that a constructive 
policy for bettering all our towns be considered, 
as well as national housing and such questions. 
In promoting a policy of public usefulness the 
Institute might best find the way to its own 
proper development and status.” (2) “ That 
the Institute should represent to the Minister of 
Education the importance of insisting, in all 
the Universities and schools under his charge, 
on educatior in the duties of citizenship in 
relation to the amenities of our towns and 
cities and the value of manual instruction in 
mental development.” (3) ‘‘ That the Council 
of the R.LB.A. consider the possibility of 
developing its organisation op lines tending to 
bring its members into closer touch with each 
other and with all technical associations and 
those engaged on a constructive public policy.” 





”— 
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BOOKS. 


The Portland Cement Industry. By WiIt.iam 
Atpen Brown. (London: Crosby Lock- 
wood & Son. Price, 7a. 6d. net.) 

Tuts is a practical treatise on the building, 
equipping and economical running of a Portland 
cement plant with notes on physical testing. 
The author deals with the history of cement 
manufacture, and shows the development of 
the industry; and the reader in this country 
will be disappointed to find that Great Britain 
has gradually lost her position in the supply of 
this very important material—with the result 
that in 1913 the output was only 3,000,000 tons 
as compared with Germany (5,000,000 tons), 
and the United States of America (15,348,000 
tons). This is due, to some extent, to the lack of 
modern equipment in this country, and the 
book deals with the various types that might 
be profitably employed and shows on what lines 
the design anc construction of a modern Portland 
cement plant should be carried out. Chapters 
are devoted to kilns, power plants, mills and 
other essentials ; and these are wel) illustrated 
with photographs. Miscellaneous matter, such 
as storage and packing, are considered and 
costs and statistics are given, which should 
prove useful to the manufacturer. 

The portion devoted to physical testing will 
be of general interest, both to the makers and 
users of the material—the matter being well 
arranged and expressed. 

The book is obviously written by one who is 
thorotghly conversant with the subject, and it 
deserves a good circulation. 


t~ Se  -— 
The Epstein Exhibition. 


The last week of the exhibition of Mr. Epstein’s 
* Venus ” and other sculptures at the Leicester 





Galleries is announced, the closing day being 
Saturday, May 5. ' 
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THE 


ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


The Liverpool Architectural Society (Incorporated ) 


From the annual report of the Council of the 
Liverpool Architectural Society for the year 
1916-1917, to be submitted to the annual 
general meeting on April 30, we take the 
following :— 

The present membership of the Society 
consists of 59 Fellows and 41 Associates—a 
total of 100. There are also 3 Hon. Fellows, 
9 Hon. Associates, and 5 Students. 

A conference of representatives of the Archi- 
tectural Societies of Manchester, Sheffield, 
Birmingham, and Liverpool, was held at 
Manchester on March 31 for the purpose of 
considering proposals which were submitted 
by the Town Planning and Housing Council 
with regard to the employment of architects 
on the Government’s scheme of housing 
necessitated by the stoppage of building work 
during the war. 

A suggestion made by the President that the 
MidJand and Northern Architectural Societies 
should form a joint association or council, 
having its centre in Manchester, for the purpose 
of coming to agreement and of taking common 
action on any professional questions, more 
especially those affecting provincial interests, 
met with much approval, and an opening 
meeting called by the Presidents of the Man- 
chester, Birmingham and Liverpool Societies 
has been arranged for April 18 at Manchester. 

Further communications have passed with 
the R.LB.A. respecting the suggestion that the 
Society through its Town Planning Committee 
should attend enquiries and actively take up 
the matter of town planning schemes with the 
local authorities concerned. The Council holds 
a somewhat different view and does not approve 
of strictly professional services involving a 
large amount of time and thought being 
voluntarily offered on public work. The Coun- 
cil again urged the Institute to impress upon 
the Local Government Board that an architect 
should be professionally employed on the early 
stages of all town planning schemes, more 
especially those submitted by the smaller 
urban authorities. 

A report of the work of the Architects’ War 
Committee of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects gave rise to severe criticisms, and 
strong expressions of opinion from this and 
other provincial societies were laid before the 
Council of the Institute. It was felt that the 
policy of the Institute had resulted in a com- 
plete absence of any appreciation by the 
Government authorities of the services which 
architects by their special training were 
qualified to offer to the State. 

The revision of the Building Regulations is 
now under the consideration of a special sub- 
committee of the Health Committee, and the 
Council has received an invitation from the 
Chairman of the Sub-Committee to send a 
deputation of three or four of our members to 
meet the Sub-Committee and confer with them, 
with such proposals as the Society may think 
desirable. The Council has appointed a Com- 
mittee which has devoted much time to the 
subject and will shortly arrange a meeting 
with the Special Sub-Committee of the Health 
Committee. 


Northern Architectural Association. 


We take the following from the Report of 
the Council of this Association for the Fifty- 
eighth Session :— 

With reference to the Glover Bequest and 
the appointment of new trustees, Mr. E. G. 
Harvey attended a Council Meeting and ex- 
plained that it was necessary to have Trustees 
of the Association in addition to Trustees of the 
Glover Bequest ; the former trustees would be 
appointed by an alteration of the rules and the 
latter by means of a new deed. A special 
general meeting was held on November 15, 1916, 
and the following resolution was passed : 
“ That the existing rules of the Association be 
varied by adding thereto new rules in the form 
of those set out in opposite page, and that the 
existing rule numbered 30 be altered, by 
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omitting therefrom the following word: 
namely, ‘and to fill up vacancies in the trustees 
or appoint new trustees under the Glover Trust 
Deed, dated October 7, 1903.” ”” 

The new rules referred to in the resolution a: 
as follows : 

37. There shall be five Trustees of th 
Association, all of whom shall be members 
thereof, and Arthur Benjamin Plummer, 
Charles Septimus Errington, George Thoma 
grown, Robert Burns Dick, and Henry Leicester 
Hicks shall be the first of such trustees, and 
whenever by death, resignation,’ removal, 
ceasing to be a member of the Association, 
unfitness to act, or otherwise, there shall be a 
vacancy in the office of trustee, the vacanc, 
shall be filled up at the next annual genera! 
meeting, or at a special general meeting of the 
Association, of which seven days’ notice specif 
ing the object of such meeting shall be given 
The surviving or continuing trustees shall have 
power to act notwithstanding any vacancy 

38. The freehold property, No. 6, Higham 
place, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and all other 
the real and personal property for the time being 
of the Association shall be vested in the trustees 
or trustee for the time being of the Association, 
upon trust for the members of the Association 
according to the rules thereof. 

39. The Trustees or Trustee for the time being 
of the Association shall deal with the property of 
the Association by sale, lease, mortgage or 
otherwise, as directed by resolution of the 
Council (of which an entry in the minute book 
shall be conclusive evidence), and they shall 
be indemnified against risk and expense out of 
the Association property. Subject as aforesaid, 
the trustees or trustee for the time being of the 
Association shall have power to invest money 
and adopt such measures as may appear to them 
necessary in the interests of the Association. 

Mr. E. G. Harvey has now prepared the ney 
deed appointing the new trustees, and a deed of 
conveyance to the new trustees of No. 6. 
Higham-place., The former deed has _ been 
signed by Mr. A. B. Plummer as surviving 
trustee, and Mr. R. Burns Dick and Mr. H. L 
Hicks as ex-officio trustees of the original deed : 
and the latter deed has been signed by Mr. A. B. 
Plummer as surviving trustee, and Mr. R 
Burns Dick and Mr. H. L. Hicks as ex-officio 
trustees of the original deed; and the latter 
deed has been signed by Mr. A. B. Plummer as 
surviving trustee of the original deed of con- 
vevance. 

Owing to the war and the absence of so man\ 
members, no outdoor meetings were held, and the 
usual lectures at winter meetings were aban- 
doned. Acting on the recommendations of the 
Finance Committee, the Council has purchased 
£500 worth of five per cent. War Loan Stock 
with Glover Bequest money, £350 worth of 
which was from capital previously on deposit 
at the bank, and £150 worth from income 
derived from investments. The Council have 
again granted permission to the Armstrong 
College to use the rooms of the Association for 
the purpose of holding art classes during the 
war. 

The Council are offering no prizes to students 
during the ensuing session. The Students’ 
Sketching Club and Classes Club are in abeyance 
at the present time. 


——-—_—0 =@>—e ——- 
Churches for Munition Workers. 


The monthly meeting of the Incorporated 
Church suilding Society was held at the 
Society’s House, 7, Dean’s-yard, S.W., on 
April 18, Lieut.-Col. Hon. G. H. W. Windsor- 
Clive in the chair. The Bishop of Dover, 
representing the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
attended to- explain the pressing need of 
supplying permanent or temporary churches 
and mission buildings for the rapidly increasing 
munition areas. A preliminary grant of £50 
was voted at once towards one of the more 
pressing of these schemes. It was decided to 
start a special fund for this purpose and the 
Committee urgently appeal for donations 
thereto. Cheques and remittances should be 
sent to the Secretary of the Society, 7, Dean’s- 
yard, Westminster Abbey, S.W. 1. 
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GENERAL NEWS. 


The Royal Institute of British Architects. 


The annual general meeting of the Royal 
Institute will be held Monday, May 7, at 5.30 
p-m. The annual report of the Council for the 
official year 1916—17 will be considered. 


Crystal Palace School of Practical Engineering. 

The “ Wilson Premium” for the best paper 
read before the Crystal Palace Engineering 
Society (affiliated to the Society of Engineers) 
during the past session, has been awarded to 
E. G. Wilson for his paper on “ Practical 
Roadwork in the United Kingdom.” Other 
papers read before the Society were “ Railwav 
Engineering in China,” by G. L. B. Newmarch, 
and Reservoirs,” by B. C. Light. The 
premium was presented to Mr. Wilson by Sir 
Maurice Fitzmaurice, C.M.G., M.A., LL.D., 
President of the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
at the 133rd Distribution of Certificates, at 
which he presided on April 18. 


Monumental Rome. 
This morning (April 21) the 
Archeologica was inaugurated in the presence 
of the King’s Lieutenant. This is the first step 
towards the establishment of a regular monu- 
mental area in Rome, which will be handed over 
to the town administration. It is the intention 
of the Government to form within Rome a 
monumental city, isolating the various forums 
and the Capitol. This plan would mean that 
the whole Capitoline Hill will form part of the 
monumental city, and the Caffarelli Palace, the 
seat of the German Embassy, hich is placed in 
a conspicuous position on the Capitoline, would 
be taken over by the State.—From the Times 
Correspondent in Rome. 


Passeggiata 


War Time Building. 

At Chertsey, on Monday, Messrs. Harrison, 
builders, Englefield Green, Surrey, and Messrs. 
Howell J. Williams, Ltd., builders, Bermondsey, 
London, were charged with carrying on building 
and constructional work at Bishopsgate House, 
Englefield Green, without having a licence from 
the Ministry of Munitions. Gerard Jurgens, 
King’s House, King-street, London, Dutch 
margarine merchant, owner of Bishopsgate 
House, was summoned for aiding and abetting. 
Mr. H. T. Roome, for the Ministry of Munitions, 
said Mr. Jurgens purchased the house for 
£17,500. It was being decorated in luxurious 
style when labour was urgently required for the 
erection of munition works. The value of the 
work done was estimated at £1,400. Mr. 
Jurgens was fined £50, Messrs. Harrison £30, 
and Messrs. Williams £20. 
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Architects and National Service. 


In reference to the appeal recently issued 
through the Press to architects who sign the 
National Service Form N.S.V. 1, the Architects’ 
War Committee understands that the forms 
filled in by professional men who make their 
status clear under the heading “(¢) Oc: upation ” 
upon the Form, are referred to a special branch 
of the Service with its headquarters in London 
and branches in the provinces. In the 
such professional volunteers, unless they speci 
ally state under heading “(kt)” that they are 
willing to do other than professional work, they 
will not be liable to take up manual labour or 
other service of a non-professional character. 
Should any demand of such a nature be made 
in error, the volunteer is at liberty to require 
that his form be referred to the nearest Profes 
sional Classes Branch Office, where the mistake 
would be rectified. 


Case of 


English Church Woodwork. 


Messrs. B. T. Batsford will shortly 
“ English Church Woodwork,” a study in 
craftsmanship during the Medizwval period, the 
text of which has been written by Mr. Frank E. 
Howard, of Oxford, while the illustrations are 
contributed by Mr. F. H. Crossley, of Chester 
The book is the first to present a full survey 
of its subject, and is a reminder of the achieve- 
ments of English craftsmen in the design and 
carving of church fittings, an art in which it is 
scarcely too much to claim for England a 
supremacy during later Medieval times. The 
varied beauty and masterly execution of a great 
mass of English work will surprise many, even 
of those who know something of church art. The 
large number of original illustrations from photo 
graphs are arranged in the endeavour to define 
the characteristics of the different 
local design prevalent at the time, particularly 
in East Anglia, the Midlands and the south- 
western counties, a subject which will repay 
further study and research. 


issue 


schools of 


Lieutenant Walter A. Porkess. 


Lieutenant Walter Anderson Porkess, of the 
Royal Flying Corps, who was killed in action 
whilst flying on February 10, was the youngest 
son of Mr. U. Porkess, builder, of Grimsby. He 
was on the staff of Messrs. Heal & Son, London, 
when he enlisted soon after the outbreak of war. 
After six months in the Royal Bucks Hussars 
he was transferred to the Inns of Court O.T.C., 
and later obtained a commission in the Sherwood 
Rangers Yeomanry, from which regiment he 
was attached to the Royal Flying Corps. He 
was soon sent over to France on active service, 
and had months of strenuous flying and many 
adventures. 
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OBITUARY. 
Sir John Howard, A.I.C.E., F.R.G.S. 


Sir John Howard, who died, aged 86 years, 
on April 20, at his residence, Burnford, Preston 
Park, Brighton, enjoyed a long and distinguished 
career as a constructor of and water- 
supply undertakings in many parts of the United 
Kingdom, also planned the Spanish 
American route He director of 
the South Western Suburban Water Company 
and the North British Railway Compan) He 
was a generous benefactor to Brighton, where 
his gifts include the Howard Pension Charity, 
the building and endowment of the Howard 
Convalescent Home, and a sum of £30,000 for 
twenty-four cottage homes for invalided nurses 
in memory of Miss Cavell. He also comph ted 
at his own « harges the erection of the Brighton 


Palace Pier. 


railway 


and 


cable was a 


Captain J. Norquoy. 

Captain James Norquoy, who fell on April 2, 
aged 33 years, was the youngest son of the late 
Mr. W. Norquoy, and of Mrs. Norquoy, of 
Orcadia, Chorlton-cum-Hardy, Manchester. He 
was educated at the Hulme Grammar School 
and the School of Art, Manchester. He was 
an associate-member of the Manchester Society 
of Architects, and practised latterly in Cardiff 
He enlisted at the outbreak of the war. He 
received his commission in November, 1914, 
and was gazetted captain, Middlesex Regiment, 
in December, 1915. In August of last vear he 
went to the front 


Second Lieutenant A. Wyatt Papworth. 
Second Lieutenant Alfred Wyatt-Papworth, 
R.E., who fell in action on April 2, was a younger 
son of the late Wyatt-Papworth, F.R.LB.A., 
formerly Curator of the Soane Museum, and 
editor of the “ Dictionary of Architecture,” &« 
He was elected an Associate of the Royal 


Institute of British Architects in 1901, and 


served upon the Art Standing Committee, 
1913-14. He was a member of the Clothworkers’ 


Company. In our number of April 17, 1909 
we illustrated his drawings of the carved 
mahogany pulpit (by Anthon Anrijt, 1781), in 
the Lutheran Church, Cape Town, where he 
for a while practised as an architect. 


Captain L. N. Rogers, F.S.I. 

Captain Leonard Neville Rogers, Northumber- 
land Fusiliers, who was killed on April 11, 
aged 38 years, was a son of Mrs. Rogers,‘ of 
Danehurst, Westgate-on-Sea, and the late 
W. Bennett Rogers, a Past President Auction- 


eers’ Institute. He was educated at Marl 
borough, and was a distinguished cricketer 
and footballer. He was a partner of the 
firm of Messrs. Rogers, Chapman & Thomas, 


and a Fellow of the Surveyors’ Institution and 
the Auctioneers’ Institute. 


; Za 
- : ‘ 


(See page 268.) 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Gargrave House, Yorkshire. 

s HIS house was recently com- 
pleted for Mr. J. W. Coulthurst. 
It was originally intended to 
alter and enlarge the formerly 
existing mansion house, but 
subsequently it was decided to 
build a new house on an entirely 
new site, the plan originally prepared being used 
with minor alterations. The house is faced 
with irregularly built snecked rubble of York- 
shire stone from local quarries, the hewn work 
being from Blackpasture Quarry, Northumber- 
land. The roof is covered with large, full-sized 
Whitemoss slates from the Caithness pavement 
quarries. The ornamental doorways are of 
British oak, grey in tone. The decorative work 
internally is of Renaissance character through- 
out. 

The contractors for mason and joiner work 
were Messrs. Robert Hall & Co., Galashiels ; 
plumber work, Messrs. Braithwaite & Co., Leeds ; 
plaster work, Mr. Leonard Grandison Putter, 
both plain and ornamental modelled from 
architect’s design ; Messrs. Scot, Morton & Co. 
and Messrs. John Taylor & Sons, both of Edin- 
burgh, executed the interior from designs 
supplied them; Messrs. Allan & Sons, the 
marble and tile work; Messrs. Gray & Sons, 
both of Edinburgh, the grates and marble 
surrounds; painter work, Messrs. John Orr 
& Sons, Wellington-street, Glasgow; Messrs. 
John Bryden & Sons, the bells, blinds and service 
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Gargrave House, Yorkshire : 


Plan of Formal Garden. 


Mr. J. B. Dunn, F.R.1.B.A., ARcuitect. 


lift; Messrs. Haden & Sons, of Trowbridge, 
Manchester and London, the heating installa- 
tion; and Messrs. Cole & Co. the electric light 
installation. Mr. James B. Dunn, F.R.LB.A., 
14, Frederick-street, Edinburgh, was the 
architect. 

——— --—--9 — —e——- 


MEETINGS. 


Fripay, Aprit 27. 
London Society (in the Hall of the Royal Society 
of Arts).—Mr. Paul Waterhouse, F.R.I.B.A., on 
“ London After the War.” 5 p.m. 


Monpbay, Aprit 30. 
liverpool Architectural Society. Annual 
general meeting. 2 p.m. 





Mr. J. B. Dunn, F.R.1.B.A., 


Royal Society of Arts.—Prof. W. T. Fearnsides, 
M.A., F.G.S., on “* The National Shortage of Iron 
Ore Supplies.” “Lecture I: “* Available Home 
Supplies of Iron Ore.” 4.30 p.m. 

Turspay, May Il. 

L.C.C. School of Building, Ferndale Road. 
Clapham.—Professor Beresford Pite, F.R.1.B.A., 
on“ The Buildings of Italy of the Fifteenth and 
Sixteenth Centuries—Milan and Umbria.” 8 p.m 

WEDNEspaAy, May 2. 

Institution of Civil Engineers. —Sir John Wolfe 
Barry, K.C.B., LL.D., F.R.S., on “ The 
Standardisation of Engineering Materials, and 
its influence on the Prosperity of the Country.” 
5.30 p.m. 

Royal Archeological Institute (in the A ypart- 
ments of the Society of Antiquaries, Burlington 
House, W.).—General meeting. 4.30 p.m. 
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LEGAL SECTION. 


NOTES ON CURRENT CASES. 


Insurance Against Air Raids. 


E have already briefly drawn attention 

\ X/ to the case R. H. & 8. Rogers, Ltd. v. 
Whittaker (§ «ly Note:, March 31), 

in which a claim was made under a fire policy 
to recover damages caused by fire occasioned by 
an incendiary bomb dropped from an enemy 
air-ship, but the decision requires further noti-e. 

The plaintifis were shirt and collar makers, 
and their premises until 1913 had been insured 
with certain tariff companies. On the expira- 
tion of these policies an insurance broker sug- 
gested that the insurance should be transferred 
to Lloyds, and this suggestion was acted upon. 
The slip contained he words “special conditions 
as per companies policies expiring.” These 
policies contained various exceptions, including 
* invasion,” “ foreign enemy,” “‘ riot, civil com- 
motion or military or usurped power.”’ The 
1913 policy was subject to these exceptions, but 
it was superseded in 1914 by a policy taken out 
with different underwriters, and this policy con- 
tained the words oi exception “ insurrection, 
riots, civil commotion, or military or usurped 
power.” It was contended by the defendants 
that the policy sued upon, granted in 1915, 
should be rectified so as to embrace the wider 
exceptions contained in the tariff companies’ 
policies, but the Court decided that it was 
agreed to grant the policy in 1915 with the same 
terms as those contained in the 1914 policy, and 
that no rectification could be made. Therefore 
it will be seen the decision turns upon the clause 
we have just quoted. 

On September 8, 1915, a Zeppelin passed over 
London, and it is unnecessary to consider the 
evidence as to the origin of the fire as the 
learned Judge found as a fact that it was 
caused by an incendiary bomb dropped by the 
enemy Zeppelin. 

The loss thus being caused by the exercise of 
foreign military power, the Court had to con- 
sider whether it came within the terms of the 
policy or whether it was an excepted peril. 

The plaintiffs contended that as the words 
* insurrection, riots, civil commotion ” referred 
to internal incidents, the following expression 
“military ” must be taken to refer only to the 
military power of our own country. 

The Court held that this clause was not, as 
contended by the plaintifis, merely a clause 
dealing with riots and internal commotions, but 
was also a war clause, the expression “ military 
power”’ denoting something in the nature of 
war, and ‘ usurped power ” civil war, and that 
the damage came within the exception. 

If the decision had been otherwise there 
would have ensued some curious results. Under 
policies containing these expressions the insured 
would have been able to claim in respect of air- 
craft damage, and if they were also insured 
under the Government scheme they would have 
had to exhaust their rights under these fire 
policies before claiming against the Government. 

In the Government form of policy against 
aircraft and bombardment damage it is stated 
that it does not cover any Joss or damage which 
would be covered by a policy of insurance 
against loss by fire conteining a clause in the 
following words: ‘ This policy does not cover 
loss or damage occasioned by or happening 
through invasion, foreign enemy, riot, civil 
commotion or military or usurped power.” It 
is to be observed that the policy considered in 
this case was, so to speak, the least favourable 
to exclude enemy damage as the words 
“invasion” and “foreign enemy” were not 
included ; therefore the decision is the more 
valuable as it shows that e claim for enemy 
damage will not lie under an ordinary fire policy 
containing the narrowest terms of exception, 
and it teaches the public the necessity cf taking 
out special policies agairst enemy damage. 
The decisicn has also prevented questions 
arising as between the liability under such 


policies and the¥Government policy where 
parties are insured under both ordinary fire 
pclicies and the Government scheme. 

In the present times persons insuring cannot 
be too careful in seeing that the terms of their 
policies ere in a form wl ich will avoid questions 
arising in connection with the Government 
policicr. The safest plan is to seo that the 
exceptions follow the exact werding quoted 
above from the Government »olicy. 

The wording of insurance policies is founded 
on long usage, and an artificial meaning has been 
attached to certain expressions which will not 
be departed from by the Courts, although the 
developments of the stirring times we live in 
have left the policies out of date. 

An example of this was furnished by the case 
London and Manchester Plate Glass Company 
v. Heath (1913 3 K.B. 411), noted in the Builder 
June 4, 1913. 

The plaintiffs were insured against damage to 
plate glass caused directly by, or arising from 
“civil commotion or rioting.”” The Suffra- 
gettes, by a preconcerted plan, went about 
singly smashing windows, but in a ladylike 
manner without hubbub or noise, and owing to 
the long-standing interpretation placed upon 
the term “ civil commotion,” in the absence of 
disturbance or tumult the Court of Appeal held 
the damage not to be covered by the policy. 

Very few persons study the small print on the 
back of their policies, and very likely if they did 
they would not be much the wiser, but we have 
erdeavoured to show one or two points upon 
which they may easily satisfy themselves before 
insuring, and we cannot too strongly emphasise 
the fact that in these times the subject of insur- 
ance requires most careful consideration. 

The form cf the Government policy is open to 
much objection, for, although on the face of it 
it is expressed as insuring the property against 
direct or indirect damage from “aerial craft 
(hostile or otherwise) or shots, shells, bombs 
or missiles from or used against aerial! craft, or 
by bombardment by hostile guns not landed 
on British Territory,” as we have shown above 
the conditions on the back of it are drawn in 
such a form that the insurance is controlled and 
limited by subsisting insurances, and to succeed 
in a claim under the Government policy the 
assured may have the burden thrown upon him 
of proving what losses would or would not be 
covered by a policy containing certain words of 
exception. 

Thus, for example, it apparently would have 
been open to the Government to raise the point 
taken in the case we are considering, and to have 
contended that there was a subsisting policy 
covering the loss as the words of exception did 
not exclude it. This might have involved the 
assured in litigation preliminary to his claim 
against the Government in order to show that 
the subsisting policy did not in law cover the 
loss. 

The provisions as to average also are drawn 
with reference to other policies and are very 
involved. 

We referred to some of these points in an 
article in our issue for December 1, 1916, and 
we cannot but regret that when a Government 
scheme of insurance against a very special form 
of damage was inaugurated a simple form of 
policy was not provided complete in itself and 
that a reference to terms in other policies was 
not avoided. 

The evils of legislation by reference have been 
brought before successive Governments in the 
Law Courts during the last 20 years, but yet 
they have introduced a scheme of insurance by 
reference instead of a plain and easily under- 
stcod form of policy. 


Party Walls. 


A somewhat novel point seems to have arisen 
in the case of Selby and Another v. Whitbread 
& Co. (Weekly Notes, March 17). There were 


two houses some 200 vears old in Royal Mint- 
street, in the County of London, which had been 
80 built as to be mutually dependent one upon 
the other for support. The front wall and the 
roof were continuous structures and a party 
wall divided the two houses. In 1913, a 
dangerous structures notice was served upon 
the defendants, the owners of one of the houses 
(a licensed house), and the defendants resolved 
to pull it down and to rebuild it. The Justices 
under the Licensing Act, 1910, approved the 
plans, subject to the defendants setting the 
house back thirteen feet from the roadway and 
throwing this strip into the street, and the 
defendants consented to this and arranged to 
convey the strip of land to the London County 
Council to be dedicated to the public. This was 
arranged in April, 1914, and in the same month 
the defendants served on the plaintiff's testator 
a party wall notice under Section 90 of the 
London Building Act, 1894, and the partics 
under Section 91 appointed their surveyors. 

The house was pulled down and the new 
building was set back the thirteen fect, and this 
left the party wall exposed for thirteen feet and 
unsafe, owing to the withdrawal of support. 

In April, 1915, the defendants conveyed the 
strip of land to the County Council, and it 
was dedicated to the public in the following 
August. 

In January, 1916, the plaintiff's surveyor 
and the independent surveyor, appointed under 
the Building Act, made an award in supplement 
to a previous eward ordering the defendants, 
amongst other matters, to erect a pier to the 
edge of the strip of land so dedicated to afford 
support to the exposed portion of the party wall, 
the defendants having at that time disclaimed 
liability and having refused to take any further 
part in the proceedings. This order was not 
complied with. and the plaintifis brought this 
action to enforce the e ward and also to recover 
damages at common law for the withdrawal of 
support. 

The Court held that the defendants, having 
served a party wall notice, could not get rid of 
their obligation as building owners by trans- 
ferring the site to the County Council; that 
the award ordering the pier to be erected on the 
strip of land was not bad by reason of the 
dedication of the land to the public or because, 
subject to such rights, the land was vested in 
third parties, for the Council had knowledge of 
such rights, and the dedication was subject to 
them. 

The Court also held that an easement of 
support to buildings by buildings can be 
acquired by prescription and that such an ease- 
ment had been acquired by the plaintiffs, but 
that the common law right to support was 
inconsistent with and superseded by the 
statutory rights conferred by the Loncon Build- 
ing Act, and therefore the plaintiffs could not 
claim damages at common law. 

In the report of the case in a headnote in the 
Weekly Notes it would appear as though the 
statutory rights were only acquired by the 
service of the party wall notice by the defend- 
ante, but we do not know whether it is intended 
to convey that if a notice had not been served 
the plaintiff's common law rights would have 
remained. This point was considered in the 
case Lewis & Salome v. Charing Cross, Euston, 
and Hampstead Railway (1906, 1 Ch. 508), 
and Mr. Justice Warrington thus laid down 
the law, “ Whatever at common law may be 
the rights of an adjoining owner in relation to a 
party structure, his rights in relation to a 
party structure within the area comprisxd by 
the Building Act depend upon that Act. He 
has the rights which that Act gives him and no 
others.” 

A great many other points arose in the case 
which we have not referred to in this note, but 
the case will be found fully reportea in our 
Law Reports, March 23. 
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Workmen's Compensation “ Arising out of 
the Employment.” 

A case recently heard in the House of Lords 
under the Workmen’s Compensation Act again 
raised the question as to whether an accident 
occurring not immediately connected with the 
employment can be considered as arising out of 
and in the course of the employment. 

In this case, Thom v. Sinclair (Weekly Notes, 
March 17), the applicant was employed as a fish 
packer in a shed belonging to the respondents, 
and a wall in course of erection on an adjoining 
property in othcr ownership fell, bringing 
down the roof and part of the wall of the shed 
where the applicant was employed, and seriously 
injuring her. The Second Division of the Scotch 
Court of Session had held that as the accident 
arore from nothing connected with the employ- 
ment, but from something outside it, it had not 
arisen “ out of the employment.” 

The House of Lords reversed this judgment 
on the ground that as the accident was due to a 
peril attached to the spot where the applicant 
was working in the course of her employment it 
arose “* out of ” the employment. 

The numerous decisions on this point are very 
difficult to reconcile one with the other, but the 
House of Lords is not bound by the decisions 
of the lower courts, and, for this reason, the 
decision is of importance, as it may clear away 
some of the difficulties. 

The House seems to have held that where an 
accident occurs in the course of the employment 
it is the proximate cause which has to be re- 
garded, and the proximate cause of the injury 
in this case was the fall of the roof of the shed 
where the woman was compelled to work, and 
it was unnecessary to go farther back to ascer- 
tain the remote cause of the accident, as under 
the Act it made no difference whether the roof 
of the shed fell frem its cwn inherent weakness 
or was knocked down by somebody else’s wall. 

As regards accidents happening off the 
premises, as in the streets, the rule hitherto 
applied has been to consider whether the 
accident was such that it might happen to 
anyone quite apart from the employment, and 
there are expressions in Lord Haldane’s judg- 
ment which appear to indicate that the House 
did not intend to express any view upon cases 
of that description. 


REPORT. 
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Kina’s Benen Division. 
(Before Mr. Justice Rip.ey.) 


Architect's fees where client turns builder. 
Problems of verbal contract and approval 
of plans. 
Each side produces different R.I.B.A. Schedule. 
Bethell v. Page. 

In this action Mr. Frank Bethell, member of 
the Society of Architects, and carrying on busi- 
ness at Broad-street-buildings, Liverpool-street, 
E.C., claimed architect’s fees from Mr. F. W. 
Page, of 4, Gordon-road, Peckham, under a 
verbal contract of February 17,,1914, for pre- 
paring plans for the building of a model steam 
bakery at St. Aidan’s-road, Peckham, estimated 
to cost £4,670. The architect’s original claim 
was for £100 which he had offered to accept at a 
certain stage of the negotiations, disclaiming all 
further responsibility. His Counsel explaimed 
that he should prove contract of service, and had 
substituted a claim for the customary 5 per cent. 
on the estimated total cost of the building, or 
£233 10s 

Mr. Enness ap peared for the plantiff, and Mr. 
Barrington Ward and Mr. Comyns Carr for 
the defendant. 

Mr. Enness explained that the work which Mr. 
Bethell undertook for Mr. Page was specialist 
work in which he excelled. He was a specialist 
in the erection of modern steam bakeries, and 
had been engaged in that work for seventeen 
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years, 

The modern bakery was rather a complicated 
machine. Bakehouse, cooling room, packing 
room, all had to be arranged in sequence to 
secure & minimum of waste of labour and of 
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power. Mr. Bethell, by his many years’ ex- 
perience, was ? master of this type of con- 
struction Because of the number of model 
steam bakeries he had erected, he had come in 
contact with many é¢ngineers who provided 
special machinery, and some of these appeared 
to have mentioned him to Mr. Page when Mr. 
Page was thinking of removing from Gordon- 
road and erecting a modern bakery on a site in 
St. Aidan’s-road, Peckham. Mr. Page got into 
communication with Mr. Bethell, and told him 
that certain site difficulties were outstanding. 
Five weeks later, however—on January 21, 1914 

-when Mr. Bethell rang him up on the tele- 
phone and enquired whether these troubles had 
been smoothed away, Mr. Page told him they 
had, and Mr. Page made an appointment for 
February 17, et eight o’clock at night, when the 
architect was to come and see his bakery in full 
blast. At this interview Mr. Page asked what 
were Mr. Bethell’s charges, and Mr. Bethell 
replied the usual charges of the Institute of 
British Architects, 5 per cent. on the total cost 
of the building. Mr. Page demurred to these 
terms, end said be preferred a lump sum. The 
architect answered that he had built » good 
many bakeries and bad always dealt with his 
clients on this basis. In the end Mr. Page 
agreed to Mr. Bethell’s proposals, and the archi- 
tect at the time made a note of the effect of the 
conversation in his notebook, and that notebook 
would be produced for the guidance of the Court. 
On April 1, defendant called on the architect 
with an outline of his ideas, which they discussed 
for two hours, and the upshot was that Mr. 
Page’s scheme was abandoned, and it was 
agreed that plaintiff should survey the site and 
make his own sketch plans. Mr. Page men- 
tioned that a fiiend of his was preparing a plan 
for a corner dwelling-house, and Mr. Bethell 
appeared not to have objected to this arrange- 
ment. Later Mr. Page accompanied Mr. 
Bethel to inspect the latter’s latest model 
bakery at Stoke Newington, and, after going 
over it, gave Mr. Bethel! instructions to proceed 
with the final plans. Unknown to the plaintiff, 
however, Mr. Page was proceeding by stages. 
He had an idea of his own. le knew of a good 
building foreman—he presently told Mr. Bethell 

and was disposed to employ him instead of a 
builder, and to buy his own material and pay 
his own wages ; in short, to build himself. The 
architect warned him of the risk of greater cost 
which this entailed, but told him he must do as 
he pleased. The next he heard was a telephone 
message from Mr. Page t« lling him there would 
be no need of an architect to supervise the work. 
Mr. Bethell did not take to the idea at all kindly. 
Still he felt he could not thrust himself in 
if Mr. Page did not want him, and the next 
stage of these transactions was covered by 
correspondence. 

Defendant wrote telling Mr. Bethell not to 
proceed further with the plans until he heard 
from him. Mr. Page was now in possession of 
Mr. Bethell’s complete ideas and the total 
result of his skill and experience as a model 
bakery designer. Mr. Betkell prepared the 
final plans, Mr. Page having the original sketch 
plans, which he had taken away. He had even 
gone so far as getting the architect’s opinion 
on the sanitary arrangements, so that his (the 
defendant's) proposals would not be rejected 
by the urban sanitary authority. Mr. Page 
had all the information, to add whatever details 
he wanted. He was in touch with some other 
person who was drawing plans for a cottage 
for him. He had inspected Mr. Bethell’s 
latest bakery and was himself an expert baker 
who could quickly appreciate a good idea 
when he saw it. Thereupon he wrote to Mr. 
Bethell a letter of May 15 telling him not to 
proceed further with the plans. On May 18 
Mr. Bethell saw him, and of course the question 
of fees cropped up. Highly displeased as he 
was, Mr. Bethell disliked disputes, and he 
finally said he would take £100 and cry quits 
and accept no further responsibility for the 
scheme. Mr. Page would not agree to pay this 
sum. 


Mr. Bethell wrote on May 20 :— 
Referring to your telephone message and 
my second interview with you, after having 
discussed generally the details of your require- 
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ments for your new bakery, you asked if | 
would prepare the plans for a lump sum, to 
which I replied ** no,” my terms being those 
agreed with the R.I.B.A., viz., 5 per cent. on 
the cost of the buildings. After some dis- 
cussion you instructed me to proceed with 
the plans and gave me sufficient particulars 
to prepare a scheme. I prepared sketch 
plans, had several interviews with you, and 
when the plans were finished you attended 
at my office, expressed general approval and 
took them away. You again came to my 
office with your Mr. Sparks, and gave further 
details and suggested a few alterations to the 
original scheme submitted, which, however, 
you did not return. I at once proceeded with 
the plans and included your suggestions and 
alterations, and they are now almost complete. 

It is, I submit, very unfair for you at this 
stage to suggest that I should accept a lump 
sum and thus depart from the definite 
arrangements made at the commencement 
You have had the benefit of my advice and 
experience in discussing the details of your 
bakehouse, and I am desirous of giving you 
a building creditable to myself and serviceable 
to your particular business. In my opinion 
this result cannot be obtained without my 
supervision, and for this reason I refused in 
the first place to fall in with your suggestions 
to do the work for a lump sum. The plans 
are ready for you to inspect and if you will 
appoint a time I shall be pleased to meet you 
On May 22 Mr. Bethell wrote : 

Further as to my interview with you, I have 
considered the suggestion made by yourself 
for me to accept a lump sum for supplying 
you with plans and specifications of your 
new buildings, and for yourself to carry out 
the buildings and supervise the work. I 
would again repeat that if you had made 
this a condition when you gave me instructions 
I should have declined to proceed. I made 
it perfectly clear to you that my terms were 
5 per cent. and no mention was made at any 
of our interviews of any other terms. You 
generally approved the sketch plan. The 
revised plans are practically complete, and 
it seems an extraordinary proceeding for 
you to wish to depart from the terms original], 
agreed upon. 

The position is somewhat unpleasant to 
me, and with the object of coming to an 
agreement at the present time [ am willing 
to accept £100 to complete the plan and 
specification, and then have no further 
responsibility for the work. 

Counsel observed that it was material that 
there was no repudiation, in a letter of reply, to 
any single paragraph of the letter of May 20. 

Giving evidence, Mr. Bethell said he wrote Mr. 
Page on May 6 that the plans were practically 
prepared and asked for the return of the sketch 
plans for reference. The surveying, which wes 
specially done, was done by his assistant, who 
was now in France. 

An assistant to the Borough Surveyor in the 
Surveyor’s Department at Camberwell was at 
this stage interposed to put in the plans the 
defendant submitted to the Urban District 
Council. 

Mr. Bethell claimed that they were practically 
identical with those he provided. 

Mr. Enness said he was not concerned to prove 
the absolute identity of the plans with the 
works carried out. The architect was entitled 
to be paid if Mr. Page burnt his plans and built 
a church. 

Mr. Justice Ridley: And if the defendant 
does not choose to carry out the plans made by 
Mr. Betheil he must pay 2} per cent. ; that is 
the usual rule. If any reasonable plans are not 
carried out, the remuneration is to be 2} per 
cent, 

Mr. Bethell : The plans submitted to the local 
authority are practically a copy of my plans 
with minor alterations. 

Mr. Comyns Carr: That we dispute, and we 
have architects to say so. 

Mr. Bethell: The plans are as much alike as 
two plans can be. 

Mr. Enness: That custom applies where no 
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contract is made, but it does not displace a 
definite contract. 

Mr. Justice Ridley : I don’t say everybody is 
bound by the rules of the Institute of Architects, 
but they are perfectly well known and are in 
customary use, 

Mr. Enness: If the contract is broken the 
architect is entitled to the full sum originally 
agreed or to such damage as the Court finds he 
has sustained owing to having lost that sum. 

Mr. Bethell, in cross-examination, said his 
case was that he was emploved on the terms of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects. 

Mr. Comyns Carr suggested that the schedule 
laid down that the usual remuneration for 
architects’ services (except as later provided in 
the document) was 5 per cent. on the total cost 
of works executed under his instructions, und 
the works on which he was to be paid were— 
making approximate estimate when required, 
producing necessary general detailed drawings 
and specifications, one set of drawings, and 
duplicate specifications, general superintendence 
of works and examining and passing accounts, 
exclusive of measuring and some other things 
specified. 

Mr. Bethell: If there is any alteration in the 
sketch plan submitted the architect is entitled 
to extra charge, and also for * surveying the 
site or premises and taking levels.” 

Mr. Comyns Carr: Do you say you drew an 
approved design ? 

Mr. Bethell replied, Undoubtedly. 

Mr. Justice Ridley: If the client agrees to 
pay the architect’s charges and says he won't 
go on when the architect has produced the 
plans, the architect is entitled to 25 per cent. 

Mr. Comyns Carr : [ am going to call evidence 
to show that Mr. Page disapproved the plans. 

Mr. Justice Ridley : But he made a bargain. 

Mr. Comyns Carr: The question surely will 
be on the facts whether, assuming the defendant 
agreed to pay the architect’s charges, the archi- 
tect ever, on Mr. Page’s instructions, took out 
the approved design. 

Mr, Justice Ridley : You cannot say, “ I will 
not approve the design * when the architect has 
drawn his complete plans. 

Mr. Comyns Carr : My case is, we disapproved 
his original plans and never authorised him to 
go op and prepare further plans. 

Mr. Bethell replied that the rule was: “ The 
client having approved the design, and after the 
contract drawings had been prepared, where 
material alterations were required, an extra 
charge was to be made.” Mr. Bethell read 
Clause 8 of the Conditions of Engagement and 
Terms of Remuneration of the Architect as 
sanctioned by the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. 

Mr. Comyrs Carr said he obtained from the 
British Institute of Architects the day before 
a statemert of the professional practice as to 
the charges of architects, and he found no such 
paregraph as this in it. 

Mr. Bethell said his copy had just been 
received from the Institute. It consisted of 
terms sanctioned by the Royal Institute of 
British Architects. 

His Lordship said he had heard such a 
custom proved in the courts as Mr. Bethell 
contended for. No arckitect of repute would 
deny thet he was entitled to charge in the 
circumstances. He should like to hear him 
do it. Did the defendant say that if the 
architect's plans were subjected to alteration he 
was not entitled to be paid extra ? 

Mr. Comyns Carr: Certainly he is not, if 
thev-are sketch plans. 

His Lordship : If they are approved ? 

Mr. Comyns Carr: It would be contrary 
to the nature of a sketch plan that there should 
be payment tor such things. This sentence 
appears in the schedule of the Institute that 
I have inspected : 

‘Should the client, having approved the 
design, and after the contract drawings have 
been prepared, require material alterations to 
be made, whether before or after the contract 
has been entered into, the extra payment is 
made.” 

Thus (Mr. Comyns Carr commented), accord- 
ing to the appropriate clause in the architect's 
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schedule of professional profits, it was only for 
alterations after the contract drawings have 
been prepared, that there was to be extra 
payment. 

Mr. Bethell: I had definite instructions from 
Mr. Page as to how he wanted these plans 
carried out. I developed his idea : then 
developed it in an alternative way: both were 
disapproved. I prepared another sketch plan 
of my ideas, which he approved, and 
which he had copied. If Mr. Comyns Carr’s 
argument is carried to its logical conclusion, a 
client may go on asking for sketch plans for a 
year 

Mr. Comyns Carr replied that his case was 
that preliminary sketches. or interviews, where 
drawings were not proceeded with, were to be 
treated upon a basis of quantum meruit. 

Mr. Bethell: You could hardly call these 
plans preliminary sketches. They come under 
the clause for extra payment for the prepare tion 
of further sketch designs. 

Mr. Justice Ridley asked Mr. Comyns Carr : 
Are you willing to give him the £100 now ? 

Mr. Carr replied, no ; they wished to pay him 
on a quantum meruit, which would work out 
at very much less. 

Mr. Justice Ridley: I should like to know 
whether on these plans and specifications a 
tender could have invited. If so, the 
architect is entitled to the scale allowed by the 
Institute of Architects. 

Mr. Bethell: Undoubtedly, they would be 
sufticient for a builder to give an estimate upon, 
in ordei to erect the bakery. They are complete 
for every purpose of taking out quantities. 

Mr. Arthur William Cooksey, F.R.LB.A.,. of 
6, Adam-street, Adelphi, W.C., said that during 
his twenty-five vears’ prectice in London he 
had received instructions for many commercial 
buildings administered by the L.C.C. He had 
known Mr. Bethell for many veers as an archi- 
tect having an expert technical knowledge of th 
design and construction of bakery buildings. 
Mr. Bethell’s notes of instructions were much 
more elaborate than they would have been if 
the building had been of a technical 
character. He had never made a sketch plan 
until he had received from his client instructions 
which were to carry the whole tning through. 
That was the usual practice of the profession, 
and he did not know of work being done other- 
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wise. 

Mr. Comyns Carr pointed out thet at the end 
of Clause 5 it was stated, “‘ Preliminary sketches 
and interviews when the drawings are not 
further proceeded with are charged for according 
to the trouble and time expended.” 

Mr. Cooksey replied that that contemplated 
a@ case where the sketch plans were got out, 
but the emplover refused to euthorise further 
proceedings upon them. 

Other evidence having been given, Mr. 
Comyns Carr announced that his Lordship 
would not further be troubled with the case. 
A settlement had beer reached substantially 
on the terms recommended by his Lordship, 
ana counsel asked for judgment to be entered 
for the original claim and taxed costs. 

His Lordship assented. 


——- —<—_—__—--— 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


Democratic Autocracy. 

Sir,—The leading article in last 
Builder hits off so admirably, and in 
practical sense, the main points of the conclu- 
sions arrived at by the Conference of the 
National Housing and Town Planning Council, 
held at Oxford on the 7th and 10th of this month, 
that there appears to be little to add thereto ; 
but I may be permitted to make a few cursory 
observations on what seems to me to be a very 
important subject, and one of vital interest to 
the nation generally, and to architects and 
builders particularly. 

That most of the items set forth in. the 
“ General Conclusions * which you publish must 
be dealt with hereafter goes without saying, and 
the objections to proceed with them no © are 
well summarised in the words italicised in your 
article, viz.,** because of the unknown results of 
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the war on our industrial and social conditions.” 
You very truly observe that the “ provisions 
of the Housing and Town Planning Act are 
hardiy as yet realised by the community at 
large,” but I have reason to know that it is 
essential that the wings of those who administer 
that Act require very drastic clipping. Many 
an excellent Act of Parliament has been damned 
by its administrators 

Under Section | of the “ Proposals ”’ it 
suggested that “ immediate should be 
taken by the Government ” on the matters set 
forth therein, and one “ action ” is the “ 
in aid’ by the Government for use by local 
authorities and other agencies; and, as there 
might possibly be an enquiry as to what those 
*‘ other agencies” are, the authors of this 
delicious scheme add parenthetically, “ these 
agencies to be defined by the Government.” If 
ever there was a Socialistic spider inviting the 
unwary fly to walk into his parlour, we meet 
him here. 

The Government is then to call on all 
Boroughs and Councils throughout the Kingdom 
to “ prepare and submit within a period of three 
months ” certain enumerated “ returns.” These 
“returns ’’ [ invite all your readers to read. 
mark, learn, and inwardly digest, and if they do 
not rise from the banquet table “ well filled ” 
I know nothing of such matters. But take (a) 
and (6) alone. Within the three months these 
practically self-constituted bodies throughout 
the Kingdom are to return under (a) “ the 
number of houses unfit for human habitation in 
their district.””. Think for one moment of who 
these bodies might be after the war, and then of 
how many houses might be, at their ipse divit, 
declared to be “ unfit for human babitation.” 
A nice wide doorway is here opened through 
which to kick the hated landlords. But (hb) is 
wider still. The return is to be made of “ The 
number of houses not in all respects reasonably 
fit for human habitation.” A house unfit for 
human habitation may be a matter for fair 
argument by fair administrators, but a house 

not in all respects reasonably fit for human 
habitation '’ would give such enormous power to 
irresponsible bodies, not property owners, that 
one can only pause to imagine what sort of 
brains could have evolved such ridiculous and 
dangerous suggestions. 

I cannot hope for space to further criticise 
the other under Section 1, but 
Section 2 sets forth “ Proposals *’ which should 
be stoutly resisted from start to finish. The 
idea of conferring upon the Local Government 
Board the enormous and absolute additional 
powers detailed herein is nothing less than 
startling to anyone who knows what all this 
must mean to the community at large. Inde- 
pendent enterprise is completely knocked out ; 
building materials are to be ordered at “* prices 
to be determined by the Government”; the 
‘“* Board ” is to be enabled “ without any formal 
complaint being made to them. and without any 
local enquiry being held, to call upon Local 
Authorities to prepare and carry into effect 
housing schemes in areas which in the opinion of 
the Board are greatly in need of additional 
housing accommodation.” 

I desire to write in as moderate a tone as | 
can; I wish to give due credit to those who 
must have expended a very great deal of time 
and of thought upon these Proposals. I believe 
that they conscientiously think that to confer 
all these wide and uncontrolled upon 
local bodies, and upon the Local Government 
Board, is for the ultimate benefit of the com- 
munity; but I with all due 
respect to the authors of these suggestions, that 
they are mere children at the game; that they 
have no more idea of what the result of their no 
doubt well-meaning efforts will certainly result 
in than the babes in the wood: and that the 
sooner they are taught to leave such far-reaching 
machinery to be set in motion, and to be 
worked, by those whose desire it is to benefit 
all classes alike and not one class only, the 
sooner will the nation, after the war, settle down 
to that peaceful labour and friendly co-opera- 
tion which every well-wisher of his country 
desires. Wa. Woopwarp. 


April 24. 
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THE SURVEYORS’ 
INSTITUTION. 


Ar the ordinary general meeting of the 
Surveyors’ Institution, held on Monday, 
April 16, Mr. J. G. Head read a paper on 
“The Effect of War Conditions upon the 
Property Market (Urban).”’ 

In the course of his remarks, he said :— 

The basis of all investment is security. 
The ideal security is one in which the capital 
is safe and easily realised ; in which the income 
is steady, regular in its payment, and free 
frpm trouble in collection. In return for such 
absolute security the lowest rate of interest 
which the state of the money market permits 
is accepted by the investor, and just so far as 
any individual investment departs from the 
ideal security, so much higher is the rate of 
interest which the investment is expected to 
pay. Asa matter of fact there is no investment 
whatever which exactly conforms to our defini- 
tion of the ideal security—for even those which 
are designated ‘ gilt-edged”’ are subject to 
fluctuations of capital value according to the 
greater or less value of money for the time 
being. Nevertheless, the gilt-edged is the 
nearest available approach to the ideal security ; 
and, as such, it forms a datum with the rise and 
fall of which all other securities rise or fall more 
or less in proportion. For example, in the 
times when gilt-edged securities (Consols) were 
paying 2} per cent., investors were willing to 
buy freehold ground rents to pay 3 per cent., 
leasehold ground rents at 4 per cent., and free- 
hold rack-rents at 5 per cent. ; while leasehold 
rack-rents were expected to pay 6 per cent. to 
% per cent. according to circumstances. 

During the period January Ist, 1914, to 
December 31st, 1916, the highest and lowest 
prices of Consols were : 


SEE. 6 o* ~-. G7) - 665 
1915... o. -. 60} — 657 
1916. ae 61} - 56 


showing a variation of more than 21 per cent. 
During the same period the fall in the sale price 
of freehold ground rents averaged 20 per cent. 

a comparison in favour of the property 
market, and one which is valuable as being 
made between two investments which have in 
common absolute stability of income and the 
maximum degree of security for capital in their 
respective spheres. 

With regard to other property investments, 
such as shops and residences, greater hazard 
attends capital and income alike, so that under 
the shock of war wé might expect to find a large 
depreciation of capital value ; indeed, it would 
be no reflection upon their excellence were that 
the case. Yet in actual fact, the price of good 
leaseholds has declined only about 25 per cent. 

Look now at the second essential of a good 
security—stability of income. We find it is true 
that the rents of large residences have declined, 
and that in certain districts reductions have 
been made in the rents of large shops for the 


duration of the war; but medium-sized pro- \ 


perties have held their own in the matter of 
rental, while the uplifting of the smaller pro- 
perties was so marked that an Act of Parliament 
had to be passed to prevent the rents being 
raised ; and it is no exaggeration to say thut, 
but for the Act, they would have risen through- 
out the country, not through the cupidity of 
landlords, but by the natural increase in value 
through the increased demand. 

Again, if we look at mortgages, it is true that 
they are more difficult to negotiate ; diversion 
of capital makes that inevitable. The rates of 
interest have been raised ; again inevitable, since 
the interest on gilt-edged securities has been 
raised. But it is significant that while the 
interest on gilt-edged securities at one time 
rose from 3} to 6 per cent.—an increase of 
2} per cent.—-the highest rate demanded for 
mortgage interest is 6 per cent., showing a rise 
of 2 per cent. only over pre-war rate, 

That the property market is sound and 
healthy is proved by the manner in which it |.as 
withstood the shock of the upheaval. Never- 
theless, it cannot. be denied that its volume has 
greatly shrunk owing to the influences to which 
we have referred. True, there has been, during 
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the last few months, a satisfactory movement 
towards revival ; but, depending as it does upon 
the amount of money available for investment, 
it is inevitable that until easier monetary 
conditions prevail the property market must 
suffer, and the amount of business done remain 
at a figure much below the normal. The natural 
sequence of events would be that, after trade, 
commerce and industrial undertakings generally 
have achieved prosperity; after money | as 
been accumulated to an extent which will permit 
of the releasing of some considerable portion of 
that which is now locked up in Government 
securities ; after money has been found for 
the industrial expansion which is looked for ; 
after these events, and not till then, would the 
property market resume its buoyancy of 
operation, capital values reviving automatically 
as gilt-edged interest declines. But to reach 
this stage will require the lapse of considerable 
time, and meanwhile the important market with 
which we’ are dealing must remain depressed, 
with results detrimental to the nation as well 
as to the individual, unless some practical 
assistance is forthcoming to meet the difficulty 
and to bridge over the interval of the transition. 

The need being thus proved, the duty now 
devolves upon us of showing that the property 
market is worthy of such assistance. In the 
first place, then, if we return for a moment to 
our definition of the ideal security—one in 
which the capital is secure and the income stable 
—we shall see that the phenomena disclosed by 
our inquiries are most important in estimating 
the status of the property market in comparison 
with other forms of investment. We have, first, 
a variation in capital values less than that of 
the typical gilt-edged security. notwithstanding 
the fact that the property market prices are 
those realised under what we may calla “ forced 
sale’; and next we find the rental or income 
exhibiting a steadiness which is remarkable 
when it is remembered that the rental which 
a@ prospective tenant is willing to pay for 
premises he is taking is that element which is 
the most susceptible to the influence of sur- 
rounding conditions, 

It is amply proved, therefore, that the 
property market is no mere theatre for specu- 
lative enterprise, but that it provides a means 
of investment of the highest order. Nay, when 
it is realised that it carries with it influences of 
political and economic importance, in that 
ownership tends towards stability of thought 
and action, and that (the purchase of a home 
being frequently the first investment of savings) 
it lays the foundation of thrifty habits, it is, I 
venture to assert, no exaggeration to say that 
the property market is entitled to be conside ed 
as the premier security of the nation. But 
beyond all this, excellent as it is, there rises the 
fact that, bound up with the well-being of che 
property market, is the problem of the‘ Housing 
of the People.” Unless the property market is 
in good condition houses cannot be built, and 
the people must suffer for want of that prime 
necessity of life—a roof to shelter them. That 
this is no idle statement is shown by the actually 
existing state of things. The shortage of 
dwellings of the smaller type is most serious. 
From every quarter the cry is the same, “ We 
need more workmen’s dwellings,” “* None to be 
had,” “A famine in small houses.” These 
are fair specimens of the reports received, while 
the correspondent from oné Midland town states 
that at least 14,000 are required in that district 
alone. 

It is further shown by statistics that of the 
total number of small houses built, at least 
974 per cent. have been erected by private 
enterprise, the remaining insignificant fraction 
representing the entire output of national and 
municipal bodies and of public utility societies, 
Further, the difficulties and disadvantages of 
the provision of small houses by public bodies 
is So great that the conviction is forced upon us 
that it is still upon private enterprise that we 
must rely to secure an adequate provision for the 
necessary accommodation ; but private moneys 
cannot be attracted to an unduly depressed 
market, and if the problem is to be satisfactorily 
solved, steps must be taken to relieve the 
depression by increasing the influx of capital, 
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Enough has been said, therefore, to show that 
the assistance of the property market is an 
object worthy of special effort. 

As to the means to be adopted to this end owo 
essentials stand out above all others :-— 

Money must be forthcoming in the shape of 
liberal loans at moderate rates of 
interest ; 

The property market must be freed from 
the paralysing influence of menacing 
legislation. 

The provision of cheap money would render 
private enterprise a reasonably profitable under 
taking and tend to induce capitalists to under 
take the erection of houses. It would also 
stimulate the business of the property market 
as a whole, and sustain it over the transition 
period until its normal functions are restored in 
the ordinary course of commerce, 

The method by which this cheap money is to 
be obtained should be our next consideration. 

Under normal conditions a considerable pro- 
portion of the purchases of house property are 
assisted by means of loans, and in the existing 
circumstances the proportion of dealings requir- 
ing such assistance must of necessity increase, 
since fewer purchasers will be in a position to 
pay for the property outright. The loan is 
secured upon a mortgage of the property, and is 
advanced by a building society, bank, or from 
private funds. In the two latter cases a margin 
of one-third is required, building societies being 
content with somewhat less, and the interest is 
fixed by the current price of money. 

In the immediate future, during the transition 
period, if the market is to be effectively assisted, 
the proportion of loan to purchase moneys must 
be more liberal, and at the lowest possible rate 
of interest. Hitherto all advances on dealings 
in property have been made solely upon the 
value of the property, and even in commerce, 
where a tradesman asks for an advance to enable 
him to prosecute some scheme which to him 
seems advantageous, the lender —usually a 
bank—requires the deposit of deeds of properties 
belonging to him, or of stocks or shares. 

The essential feature of the security thus 
demanded is that it should be readily negotiable 
or convertible into money. For the purpose of 
our present consideration this may be termed 
‘ absolute security.” Private lenders probably 
could not be expected to entertain any other 
form of security, but the remaining sources of 
borrowed capital, such as building societies, 
banks, or even the State, might well pass 
beyond this limit; indeed, building societies 
already lend a far larger proportion than the 
conventional two-thirds, securing themselves 
by repayment on the instalment system, and 
improving their position with every payment 
That this is a sound method is shown by che 
extent and success of building societies through- 
out the kingdom. As to the ordinary banks, the 
strict lines of British banking are defined by 
The Bankers’ Magazine as refraining from 
making advances where the security is not fluid 
or easily realisable, but of a nature likely to tie 
up money for a lengthened period so as to inter- 
fere with the prompt repayment of sums 
deposited with them. Nevertheless, bankers 
have been accustomed to relax these rules in 
favour of customers of known integrity and 
ability, and in addition to make loans in further- 
ance of commercial undertakings considerably 
beyond the value of the actual securities lodged 
with them. 

It is now, however, realised that at the end of 
the war conditions will be such as to make it 
necessary that such extended loans shall be the 
rule and not the exception. If they cannot be 
arranged through the medium of ordinary 
banks, an institution will be set up possessing 
ample powers adapted to that end. Such an 
institution is the proposed trade bank, which, 
being free from the restrictions of ordinary 
banking, will be in a position to foster com- 
mercial undertakings wherever advances of 
capital may be required. Such banks have 
long been known in France and other European 
countries, and have materially contributed to 
the commercial prosperity of the districts in 
which they exist. The feature of such institu- 
tions is that, after due inquiry into the merits of 


; 
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the scheme for which the advance is required, 
loans are arranged not only beyond the limits 
of any absolute security which may be available, 
but even in the entire absence thereof. It must 
not be concluded, however, that the loan is 
made without security. On the contrary, the 
security upon which the bank relies is fourfold— 
first, the merits of the particular scheme ; next, 
a certain amount of control in the prosecution 
of the object ; then the goodwill of the business 
and the financial standing of the borrower ; 
and, lastly, his character and ability. These 
constitute what may be called “latent security,” 
as distinguished from the “ absolute security ” 
above referred to. 

Land banks also make advances to ag‘i- 
culturists upon similar lines, the essential point 
in every case being the existence of this “latent 
security.” 

If, then, we can show anything in the property 
market analogous to “ latent security,” or any 
alternative which will equally secure payment 
of interest and return of the borrowed capital, 
we shall have established the appropriateness 
of extending to the property market the 
facilities which,commerce will derive from the 
operation of the trade bank. To make such 
assistance of general value it will be necessary 
to let it be known that all legitimate purchasers 
of property may hope to derive therefrom more 
liberal financial assistance than has hitherto 
been obtainable from the ordinary sources, 
while the inquiry which would precede the 
granting of such assistance would secure the 
exclusion of undesirably speculative schemes. 

It should be observed that the assistance 
required by the property market is not in the 
shape of loans without absolute security, but 
only somewhat beyond the orthodox two- 
thirds proportion, and I claim that this addi- 
tional accommodation can be adequately 
secured. 

In the first place, in the case of business 
premises purchased for occupation, the borrower 
can produce the same form of * latent security ” 
which is present in commercial undertakings, 
namely, the goodwill of his business, and his 
character, ability, and financial standing. 
Private houses purchased for occupation offer a 
similar security, but without the business 
goodwill. 

In the case of pure investment—and this 
class would include the all-important section 
concerned with house production—the “ latent 
SO“ urity ” is absent in the form in which we 
have defined it. There is, however, an effective 
substitute available, the key to which is to be 
found in the methods of building societies, viz., 
the regular and systematic repayment of 
interest and capital. 

The building society system is not of itself 
sufficient to meet the difficulty, for the reason 
that building societies are local and limited in 
their action, and that they do not possess the 
co-ordination necessary to provide a consistent 
relieving action throughout the land such as 
would be necessary for our purpose. Further, 
they hold other people’s money and must make a 
profit. They themselves borrow from banks, 
and are affected by varying rates of interest. 
What is wanted is a lending organisation operat- 
ing throughout the land, and able to lend 
money at the lowest possible rate of interest 
consistent with the avoidance of loss. To do 
this would require a special organisation, and 
possibly direct assistance from the State. 

Under existing conditions, when a man 
borrows money to complete a purchase, he 
takes the whole of the income, pays interest 
on the loan, and retains the rest as an annual 
profit on his investment. My suggestion is 
that this process should be reversed; that 
where the lending association advances a larger 
proportion than is customary, it should receive 
the whole of the income, pay the borrowing 
owner interest on the capital left by him, and 
retain the balance towards the reduction of 
the loan. By this means the lending association 
would recoup itself gradually until the loan 
became small enough to be transferred to a 
private lender by way of an ordinary mortgage. 
For example, take a case of normal times. 

Assume that a buyer purchased property for 
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£3,000, bringing in a rental of £150 per annum, 
and borrowed £2,000 at 4 per cent. The stace- 
ment of affairs would be as under : 


£ 
Rental income no of 150 
Interest on loan i aes ea 80 


Profit income retained by the borrower £70 


Now, if the lending association were to ad- 
vance 80 per cent. of the whole, or £2,400, and 
to receive the income, the statement would be 
as under :— 


£ 
Rental income iis i .. 150 
Interest paid to borrower on his « apl- 
tal, £600 at 4 per cent oa of 24 
126 
Interest on loan of £2,400, at 4 per 
cent. — 96 
Profit rental, applicable as a sinking 
fund to reduce the loan £30 
This repayment would reduce the interest 


payable and leave a larger amount available 
every year for the reduction of the loan, with 
the result, in this particular instance, that in 
eleven years’ time the loan would be automatic- 
ally reduced to £2,000, or the usual two-thirds 
proportion, when it could be readily transferred 
to a private lender. 

In the example shown normal rates of interest 
Under existing circum- 
stances the rates of interest, both of income 
and of loan, would be greater. This, however, 
would not invalidate the principle indicated ; 
indeed, the proportion repay able would probably 
be higher under existing conditions than that 
shown in the example set out above. 

No allowance is made for expense of manage- 
ment, as the example given is one where the 
property is let on repairing lease, and invoives 
only the quarterly collection of the rent. Under 
other circumstances the profit rental would 
naturally be higher, leaving room for a charge 


have been employed. 


for management. 

The advantages of the 
are : 

It would meet the difficulty of money short- 

age; 

It would free the loan capita] within a pericd 
much shorter than would be the case under 
the building society or instalment method ; 

It would cultivate the highly important habit 
of thrift by making possible once more the 
purchase of a home ; 

It would stimulate the huilding of house s by 
private enterprise, and, in doing so, it would 
go far towards solving the burning question 

@ of the people’s housing, rescuing this most 
important of post-war problems from the 
doubtful and dangerous solution which is 
held to lie in the provision of housing by the 
municipality or by the State ; 

Finally, by its automatic action in securing 
regular payment of interest and replace- 
ment of capital, it would qualify the trans- 
actions of the property market for partici- 
pation in the assistance of the trade bank or 
other similar institution. 

But there is another thing which is quite as 
important to the welfare of the property market 
as is the proposed financial assistance, and that is 
the freeing of it from the fetters of hampering 
and paralysing legislation. I allude to the 
malign influence of the Finance Act, 1909-10, 
This eractment set out to impose taxation on 
various interests in land. It imposed three 
forms of tax—increment duty, by which it was 
intended to secure for the community a propor- 
tion of increment in value on the assumption 
that such increment was due principally to the 
action of the community; undeveloped land 
duty, which was aimed at those who withheld 
from development land which might be 
developed with profit to the community ; and 
reversion duty, which provided that when, at 
the termination of a lease, the property came 
into the hands of the freeholder, he should pay 
a substantial proportion of the increased value 
to the Government. This tax, as applied by the 


method suggested 
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Inland Revenue Department, is apparently 
based on what many of us regard as an un- 
founded assumption that the freeholder then 
comes into something in the nature of a bonus, 
or of some increment for which no consideration 
has been given by him. 

It is not proposed, however, to discuss the 
appropriateness or otherwise of this taxation, 
but rather to point out its effect on the property 
market. Of course any taxation must reduce 
the capital value of the object taxed, but so long 
as the incidence of the tax is clearly defined, and 
its extent is capable of being estimated with 
accuracy, the loss in value can be readily caleu- 
lated at so many years’ purchase of the tax, and, 
after the first loss has been digested, the opera- 
tions of the market should not suffer in conse- 
quence thereof. But in the case of the Finance 
Act, 1909-10, there are features present the 
effect of which goes much further than the 
actual loss due to the taxation itself. In’ the 
first place the language of the Act is so am- 
biguous and confused that the bare meaning 
thereof has taxed the analytical powers of our 
most eminent judges. Then the circumstances 
under which it was passed, and the speeches ‘of 
many of its adherents, supported the view that 
it was only the beginning of a campaign against 
land, and that it constituted a menace against 
that subtle but all important quality in an in 
vestment—its credit. By lessening the conti- 
dence of investors in its safety the Act has 
injured the property market as nothing clse 
could have done. It is the apprehension of 
trouble (undefined and difficult to estimate) 
which is chiefly responsible for the pre-war 
reduction in the capital value of land and houses, 
and it is an aggravation of the charge that this 
condition of things has been brought about 
without any corresponding advantage to the 
State. Ordinarily the depreciation consequent 
on the imposition of a tax is counter-balanced by 
the benefit derived by the country from the 
taxes collected, just in proportion as the amount 
of the tax received exceeds the cost of collection. 
As, however, in this case the amount collected 
falls far short of the cost of collection, the Act 
derives no justification under this heading. 

The combination of the uncertainty above 
referred to, and of the imposition of the actual 
tax, has, in addition to the above-named general 
effect, had the specific result of paralysing private 
enterprise in the production of houses for the 
accommodation of the working classee. The 
enormous proportion which this class of house 
bears to the general total of dwelling houses, and 
the unparalleled shortage of such accommoda- 
tion, shows how serious has been the effect of 
this enactment, and justifies the statement that 
the Act has in this respect been injurious to the 
country, while it has entirely missed its mark as 
a means of revenue production. 

It has been suggested that amendment of the 
acknowledged defects of the Act would meet 
the case ; but in view of the pressing emergency 
of war conditions, when it is essential that 
nothing should be done to hinder, but that 
everything possible should be done to foster the 
credit of the country, it is urged that repeal is 
the proper course. Nothing short of that would 
remove the feeling of insecurity, which is the 
chief element of the evil which has beer wrought, 
and therefore upon national, as we!l as economic 
grounds, Part | of the Finance Act of 1909-10 
should be repealed, not as an undue favour to 
holders of landed property, but as a measure of 
necessity directed towards the conservation of 
the national resources. 

It is obvious that in good husbandry the 
ground must be clearea betore the crop can be 
cultivated, and, therefore, in summarising the 
conclusiors of this Paper, the suggestions are 
placed in the following order :— 

First, let the dead hand of harmful legislation 
be removed, and next, let provision be made for 
liberal financial assistance to all sections of the 
property market. I venture to predict that if 
such assistance be forthcoming, there need be no 
long transition period of depression, but that 
this enormous market may, with a little nelp of 
a most reasonable and legitimate nature, be 
speedily restored to the prosperous conditions 
which its excellence merits. 
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THE BUILDING 


APPRENTICESHIP. 


HE need for the better industrial training 
of young workers and the question of 
apprenticeship as the most suitable 

method by which this can be obtained is at 
present being widely discussed by employers 
in all trades. The following recommendations 
on the arranging of apprenti eships have been 
drawn up by the Apprenticeship and Skilled 
Employment Association, and we are informed 
that in framing these suggestions due regard has 
been had to the necessity of adjusting the old 
and too rigid apprenticeship system to answer 
the altered secial and industrial conditions 
now obtaining. 

‘A maximum period of five years. A seven 
years’ apprenticeship, though upheld by many 
trade unions, is needlessly long, having regard to 
the present standard of education now reached 
by candidates for apprenticeship and the later 
age of attendance at school, and it undoubtedly 
operates as a deterrent in many cases. 

Age at commencement, 15 or 16, where it is 
possible for the boy to remain on at school. 
Vor those leaving the elementary schools at 14 
vears of age it is best that they should enter the 
works where they are to be apprenticed unme- 
diately on leaving school. 

The period of trial before the indentures are 
signed should be at least one month in length, 
a longer period is sometimes desirable. This 
period should be included in the term of appren- 
ticeshiv. During this time the bov should be 
put on work which he will do when appren- 
ticed, in order that bis abilitv and liking for it 
may be tested. A wage should be paid during 
this perioa not greater than the wage during 
the first year of apprenticeship. 

Wages must vary according to trade and 
locality, but should not compare so unfavour- 
ably with the wages paid to boys in unskilled 
trades as to deter poor parents from appren- 
ticing their sops on purely financial grounds. 
Much talent which would have been of the 
greatest use to the nation has been lost 
through apprenticeship wages being so low 
that lads from poor homes but with marked 
industrial gifts have been unable to enter skilled 
trade . 

Premiums should not be required ; they have 
the same effect in keeping out poor boys as have 
low wages. If charged, the wages should be 
proportionately high. 

A bonus payable at intervals for good time- 
keeping, behaviour and work is an incentive to 
the apprentice to do his best. 

General and technical education at continua- 
tion classes should be arranged for and insisted 
on, especially in the case of apprentices who 
are bound at 14. Where possible this should 
be during working hours, in order that the 
apprentice may come fresh to the classes and 
get the utmost profit from them. Where this 
is not possible, some relaxation of hours should 
be allowed either on the afternoon of the day op 
which the class is to be held, or on the following 
morning. During the first two years ot the 
apprenticeship the classes attended should be 
on subjects of general rather than technical 
education. 

lhe indentures must contain an undertaking 
by the emplover to teach the trade, and by the 
apprentice to learn it, and must be signed by 
the parent, boy and employer in the presence 
of a witness. Clauses should be included 
relating to all the above points and to the hours 
of work, overtime, holidays and payment during 
sickness. If an outside and impartial agency 
is interested in the apprentice it is an advantage 
that this agency should appoint a member to 
sign the indentures as a fourth party, and that 
the power of arbitration, and in the last resort 
cancellation should be given him. This avoids 
recourse to a court of law in the event of any 
dispute between the employer and the appren- 
tice. An indenture must be stamped with a 


revenue stamp. <A specimen form of indenture 


cap be sent if desired, price lid., post free.” 


TIMBER CONTROL. 

We give herewith a copy of the Army Council 
Order relating to restrictions in the sale of 
imported soft wood, dated April 14, 1917 :— 

In pursuance of the powers conferred upon 
them by the Defence of the Realm Regulations, 
the Army Council hereby require all persons in 
the United Kingdom engaged in the purchase 
or sale of imported soft wood to comply with 
the following regulations (provided — that 
nothing herein contained shall apply to imported 
soft wood which, at the date hereof, shall have 
been despatched by any timber merchant to 
any consumer, or for which payment shall 
have been made by such censumer) : 

1. Save as herein provided no timber mer- 
chant shall 

(1) Sell in any month for consumption an 
amount of imported soft wood exceeding 
one per cent of the amount of timber which 
he had in stock in the United Kingdom on the 

Ist day of April, 1917. 

(2) Sell for consumption any imported 
soft wood unless 

(a) he is satisfied that it is required for 

a purpose of national importance as detined 

in form A, set out in the schedule annexed : 
(5) if the quantity sold to a single firm 
or individual amounts to one standard or 

more, he receives from the purchaser a 

certificate in form A, set out in the schedule. 


2. Any person wishing to purchase imported 
wood for consumption whose needs cannot be 
met under Regulation | hereof, may apply to 
the Director of Timber Supplies for a special 
permit. Such applications should be sent in 
duplicate in form B, set out in the schedule 
hereto annexed. 

If a permit is granted, a timber merchant is 
authorised to sell the amount stated therein in 
excess of the one per cent. authorised by Regu- 
lation 1 hereof. 


3. If such imported soft wood is required for 
the execution of a Government contract or 
order, the applicant should attach to his applica- 
tion a certificate in form C, set out in the 
schedule hereto annexed, signed by a respon- 
sible officer of the Department concerned. 


4. A permit upon which a timber merchant 
has supplied such imported soft wood in accord- 
ance with the provisions of regulations 2 or 3 
hereof, shall be kept by him unless he can 
supply only a portion of the quantity required. 
In this event, he shail enter on such permit the 
amount of imported soft wood supplied by fim 
thereunder with the date, verified by his signa- 
ture, and he shall return the permit for future 
presentation to another merchant, who is 
thereby authorised to sell such amount as is 
necessary to make up the quantity of timber 
supplied to the total quantity indicated on such 
permit. 

By Order of the Army Council, 
(Sgd.) N. F. B. Ossorn, 
Deputy Director of Army Contracts. 


——_——9--9 ——_—— 


Housing and Town Planning in Birmingham. 

At a joint conference of the Birmingham 
Health and Housing, Town-planning, and 
Housing Enquiry Committee, held recently, a 
resolution was passed to the effect that instead 
of a new and independent Housing Committee 
being appointed, as suggested by the Housing 
Enquiry Committee, the work of the Housing 
Committee in regard to the erection of houses 
should be delegated to the Town-planning 
Committee, to be known in future as the Housing 
and Town-planning Committee. This would 
leave the sanitary portion of the work of the 
Housing Committee to be carried out as here- 
tofore by that committee. The subject was 
brought before the General Purposes Committee 
of the City Council, when the recommendations 
of the conference were accepted. 
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TRADE. 


NEW GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS. 
War Office. 


Apparatus, Drain Cleaning.—F¥. Bird & Co., 
Horton-road, West Drayton, Middlesex ; Cak 
bread, Robey & Co., Caroba Works, Wood 
Green. N.; M. Jacobs, Young & Co., Ltd., 
Borough High-street, S.E. 

Apparatus, Hot Water Supply.—H. J. Cash & 
(o.. Ltd.. Caxton House, Westminster, S.W. 

Barrows.—Acme Patent Ladder Co., Summer- 
ley-street, Earlsfield, S.W.; J. Barnes & Sons, 
North-street, Brighton ; Boulton & Paul, Ltd., 
Rose-lane Works, Norwich; J. Boys & Son, 
Ltd., Junction Sawmills, Walsall; Brown & 
Woods, Ltd., Silent-street Works, Ipswie h; R 
Butler & Sons, Hailsham, Sussex ; H. C. Cleaver, 
Ltd., Park Royal, Willesden, N.W.; Crewe & 
Co., 324, Gray’s Inn-road, W.C.; Davidson 
Aviation Co., Ltd., 231, Hammersmith-road, 
W.: F. Davis & Co., Ashford, Kent ; Hoods & 
Bodies, Ltd., Northampton Grove, Canonbury 
N. : Hoskings Bros., Riverside, Newbury ; Lunn 
Bros., Brockenhurst, Hants ; Maythorn & Son, 
Ltd., Biggleswade, Beds; Newport Ladder & 
Jarrow Co., Caerleon-road, Newport Mon. ; ¢ 
R. Pettit & Son, Bridge-street, Thrapston ; VV 
J. Philpott, Waddon New-road, Croydon ; Pool 
& Sons, Hartley Wintney ; 8. Rawlinson & Sons, 
Audley Range, Blackburn; W. Ridley & Sons, 
Abbey-street, Reading; G. W. Riley, Ltd., 
2ustic Works, Herne Hill, S.E. ; Star Engineer 
ing Co., Ltd., Frederick-street, Wolve rhampton ; 
W. H. Thomas & Ltd... Salop-road, 
Oswestry; J. H. Williams & Co., Kiddrow- 
lane, Burnley ; Wrinch & Sons, Ltd., St. Law- 
rence Works, Ipswich. 

Baths, Sitz and Long.—J. Bolding & Sons, 
Ltd., Grosvenor Works, Davies-street, W. ; 
H. Loveridge & Co., Ltd... Merridale Works, 
Wolverhampton; Orme, Evans & Co., Ltd., 
Elgin Works, Wolverhampton ; R. & W. Wilson 
& Sons, Ltd., Bermondsey-street, S.E. 

Boilers, Vertical._—T. Balmforth & Co., Ltd., 
Luton. 

Bolts and Nuts.—Bayliss, Jones & Bayliss, 
Ltd.. Wolverhampton; F. W. Cotterill, Ltd., 
Atlas Works, Darlaston ; Guest, Keen & Nettle 
folds, Ltd., Heath-street Works, Birmingham ; 
Horton & Son, Ltd., New Alma Works, Darlas- 
ton; A. E. Jenks & Cattell, Heath Town, Wol- 
verhampton ; T. Pittaway & Sons, Blackheath, 
Birmingham; Rollason & Slater (1909), Ltd., 
Aston, Birmingham ; Stones Bros., Ltd., Vulcan 
Works, West Bromwich ; J. Wiley & Sons, Ltd., 
Eagle Works, Darlaston ; Wilkes, Ltd., Grand 
Junction Works, Darlaston. 

Bricks, Building (Term Contract). 
Dean & Co., Ltd., Sittingbourne, Kent. 

Felt, dc., Roofing —D. Anderson & Son, Ltd., 
Roach-road Works, Old Ford, E.; Asbestos 
and Building Materials Co., 11, John-street, 
Minories, E.C.; Engert & Rolfe, Ltd., Bar- 
chester-street, Poplar, E.; Graves & Co., Ltd., 
Waterford ; K. McNeill & Co., Ltd., Kirkin- 
tilloch, Glasgow. 

Felt, Roo ng (Term Contracts).—D. Anderson 
& Sons, Ltd., Lagan Felt Works, Belfast ; 
Ruberoid Co., Ltd., Brimsdown, Middlesex ; 
Tunstall & Co., Ltd., Newlay, Leeds. 

Huts, Sectional (Term Contract).—W. Smith 
& Co. (Crosshills), Ltd., Crosshills, Keighley. 

Joinery.—Austins (East Ham & Ilford), Ltd.. 
Barking; W. J. Tarrant, Byfleet. 

Paint.—H. W. Cox & Co., Ltd., 159, Great 
Portland-street, W.; Wilkinson, Heywood & 
Clarke, Ltd., Storer’s Wharf, Poplar, E. 

Pipings and Fittings, Metal.—Holwell Tron 
Co., Ltd., Asfordby, Melton Mowbray; J. 
Russell & Co., Ltd., Wednesbury ; Scottish Tube 
Co., Ltd., Rutherglen, Glasgow; E. Smith, 
Ltd., Brunswick Tube Works, Wednesbury ; 
Stewart & Lloyds, Ltd., Coatbridge. 

Pumping Sets.—Dennis Bros. (1913), Ltd., 
Onslow Works, Guildford. 

Pumps and Parts.—Boving & Co., Imperial 
House, 56, Kingsway, W.C. ; Four Oak Spraying 
Machine Co., Sutton Coldfield, Birmingham ; 
Hattersley & Davidson, Ltd., Norfolk-street, 


Sons, 


Smeed, 
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Sheffield ; § Moorwoods, Ltd., Bury ; [ Shand, RATES OF WAGES IN THE BUILDING TRADE. 


Mason &*Co., Upper Ground-street, 8.E. ; Tus follow! th ies 

, ts . Eee yy owing are the present rates of wages in the Building Trade in the ngland 
G. & W. Purser, Ltd., Palmer-street, Birming Wales. It must be understood that, while every endeavour is — An to aaune a ae — eo St 
ham. for errors that may occur -— 

































































Ranges and Stoves, dac.—Albion Iron} Co. cme oe eS eee 
(London), Ltd., Belper and Falkirk; Bradley ox .| Brick- | Ptas- 
& Co., Ltd., Albion Works, Bilston; Dobbie, ess Masons. | pa ll Pias- | sisters. | Plum- ‘painter 00" layers’ terers’ 
Forbes & Co., Larbert; Forth and Clyde and | “A¥ers. | Joiners. | ee. —_, bourers b ourers bo 
Sunnyside Iron Cos., Ltd., Falkirk; Jones & <a aN . t a 2) ae oe een ae 2 a. 2 ee ee pi 
Campbell, Ltd., Torwood Foundry, Larbert, Abeatare alas x. iat o on | + f) 8 | $ HI 6 
N.B.; R. & A. Main, Ltd., Angel-road, Upper Accrington ...... , ° ok 7 7) ¢ , 
Edmonton, N. ; O’Brien, Thomas & Co., yo cee RE “a yA + + of ie ut = : "i 
Rotherham ; Stirlingshire Iron and Stove Co., Barnsley ........-. 10 104 10 10 % iof % | 1% 7% ™% 
Ltd., Bonnyside Foundry, Bonnybridge ; ae of ry . . $68 7 | : : 
Walker Bros., Ltd., Staffordshire, Galvanising ail el i 9 ot . “8h r) oe eae 6 “f 
Works, Walsall. Bedtord rane a iz ; ; - s “ 6) é > 6 

Sheets, Corrugated, Steel.—Baldwin, Ltd., oan 7eeres 3s 1 tf +e i Tee + _- 4 
Orchard-place, Blackwall, E.; Birmingham 0 wey awe MITA ae 7 i . : tt aes 1048 f° at’ 4 
Corrugated Iron Co., Ltd., Widnes ; J. Lysaght, — —y covecee Tt a rh 10 = MA 4 7 8 . 
Ltd., St. Vincent’s Ironworks, Bristol ; Neath . ~ gap dladearala r : : ° 4 

; “ef : a” nn peekeweses 0 - 

Steel Sheet and Galvanising Co., Ltd., Neath, ~- ae "3 5 i +3 | 10° ; ae ; ; 
Glam. Bradford ........ 11% 11} 11 11t 10 10+ 104+ sit tlt 88+ 
Shelters, Corrugated, Steel.—F. Braby & Co., — » yale ~ : : 64 : : : . 
Ltd., Petershill-road, Glasgow; J. Summers Bristol Sean eo 11 ” i aoe 11 we | (C8 . H 
& Sons., Ltd., Shotton, Chester. wy ERS . Le: Me 10$ | 84 B. : | 7 y 7 

Shelters, Sectional (Term Contract).—J ——— * rs of Le H | 3 i ‘| 

; . . ° B 1/- 7 11 Ie | | 
Gerrard & Sons, Ltd., Swinton, Manchester. Cambridge $ a n 9 9 " : : : 

Shutters, Folding.—Maple & Co., Ltd., = ar . ey + rt inf . . | 7 a] 74 
Tottenham Court-road, W.; Waring & Gillow, on hee ; 7 4 Se : 
Ltd., 181, Oxford-street, W. oeaien..| 8 0 0 oi = é of | gel] oe ot 

Staples, Fencing.—Guest, Keen & Nettle- Chester ........- 10 11 1 ® 98 a s 1 § , 7 
folds, Ltd., Rogerstone, Newport, Mon.; Gbemerfield....-.) 8 | 18 8 ; ; si ot gis Hi 
R. Johnson & Nephew, Ltd., Bradford Iron Coventry : 11 11 11 103 11 11 1@ 2 ¥ 
Works, Manchester; B. Priest & Sons, Ltd., Crewe .......++- 7 8 7 ® 84 oF Be AR 4 
Providence Works, Old Hill; Rylands Bros.,  Pariington ...--- oo} im | nu tt 4 2) Bl els 4 
Ltd., Warrington; 8. Tromans & Sons, Mere- Doncaster........ 9 oe 104 % | 0+ ” ae ae 6 7 
dith-street, Cradley Heath. Ro S| | el Hy ae ee : 

Steeluork for Huts.—E. C. & J. Keay, Ltd, are*™ isn’ ana’ | | oS il ie 
James Bridge Works, Darlaston. i wo A - Wd 10 40 10 te Deg he ° 7 2S 

Rxeter . ae ae a 94 o% ; : : Hy 8 i 6 
olkestone ’ i 
H.M. Office of Works. Gloucester : | %4 : "8 "8 9 ° y ; ; 
a rantham 6 

Building Works, 4c.—-<Australia House, ys wl teterceeres = : 103 | ry a" - . ® : ° 
Strand, W.C., Partitions, &c.: Dove Bros., Ltd., Grimsby =... | | | 8 . 
, o ’ -» LUG., G t Y ee 8 ~ om | - ~ | 6 j y™ 
Cloudesley-place, Islington, N. Charles-street, Halifax — 11 i oe 9 | 9 11 ry ; H 8 
Haymarket, Erection of Temporary Accom- Harrogate 19 fe &e S +4 oS |; 7%; 7 
modation for War Office Intelligence Depart- —— . ° ‘ % * ry ? : H se 
ment: Hall, Beddall & Co., Pitfield Wharf, S.E. Hereford al i a a 8 a it EE Fh 4 a 
Chelsea, Erection of a Canteen for Ministry of | Huddersfield ..... ; ei St ae 9 11 a 84 4 AS Ee 
Pensions : Herbert Hann, 40, High-street, | IM ca Sree } of "I | . . 1 . 4 | 9 % 9 
Collier’s Wood, Merton, 8.W. Liverpool and Lancaster ....... | 104 = <oe ce ee ey 10 eo |; 6 6 7 
District, Ordinary Works and Repairs: John [Leamington Spa.. ee ® 6 ® ot se | at 3 | 
Williams, 70, Collingwood-street, Liverpool. an pane e awn iit . f + i Ls * ; : | § 
London District, Erection of Semi-Permanent Lincoln |........ ¥ 9 9 a 8 8 8 . 4 6 
Huts : Joseph Dorey & Co., Ltd., Brentford, W.; Liverpool ......-- — i a yt | 1M i uf~ 104 8 8 8 
J. Wallis & Co., Troy Mills, West Hyde, Rick. Wanelly..------- | sh | | whe] aa | wi wtielele 
mansworth ; Alfred Hunt, Hoddesdon, Herts; Loughborough ... r) PY oF | “ 4 9 a: re a 2 
Walter Lawrence & Son, 19, Finsbury-square, [Luton ........... et : si oe ; eb ae aj iri oe 
E.C. Portugal-street, W.C., Erection of Addi- oo See i - +f /- 1/- it V- af H H % 
ae age to North and West Blocks, Postal Mansfield ........ 8 1 ‘. 10 . re 104 , | 8 4 8 
‘ensor’s Office: Higgs & Hill, Ltd:, Crown Merthyr Tydfil ... | oF . : 2S ba $4 
Works, South Lambeth-road, S.W. Sheffield, Middlesbrough; | Itt | ity | ia | We) i 10 n|al 5 | 
Ordinary Works and Repairs: Ash, Son & Newport,Mon....| 10 | 10 | 10 10 84 1/- 4 | 7 a ae 
Biggin, Ltd., 25, Union-lane, Furnival-street, Northampton .... . ee. Ee 10 10 . . 2. aoe 
Moorhead, Sheffield. Windsor District, Ordin- ow Sie We is iW 1 114 wt 10 H : te 
~f Works and Repairs: Hollis & Sons, 59, Oldham.......... ° ze 7 . 1 10}) 9% i i ® 

. . sg. linda a es eka dee oe 9 8 9 6 6 
S anna road, W indsor. Smiths, &c., ) Fetesne | 108 | 99 | soe | = ge 9° 0° |) age] 7 7 bs 

orks: Wellman Bros. & Co., 42, Peascod-  pontypridd ...... en 9 ) a 63 64 64 
ig este soca Portamouth ...... if 104 | 106 108 | if 4 8 - 8 8 

ngineering Services.—Chelsea, Duke of Preston ......... 10 se Le aS a of : 4 
York’s School, Installation of Heating and Hot = ibid 104 in 1 10 “98 | ,* 10 “Ww dl. Hy 
ae nam at Temporary Building for Rochester a all - " - 198 < +4 St : : 7 

ensions Department : W. Watkin & Son, 2434, ‘ey Soe ae ; 
High-road, Wood Green, N. 2 - ioe | 3 Mer] yor | 8 yi Bl ole tale 

_Furniture.—Chairs: B. North & Sons, 90, Scarborough ..... 7S ie | : : : 
City-road, E.C. Cases of Pigeonholes: Arthur Sheffield ......... s = . t | 208 . . 4 : 4 
Foulds, Spencer Works, St. John’s-hill, s.w.; Shrewsbury ------ | sof | sof | s08 | 20 | toe | 10 oi A) Bl 
‘ Gerrard 2 Sons, Ltd., Swinton, Manchester. Southend. -on-Sea . 2 R y B . |Preework - B :  - 4 

orms : e Waltham Cross Joinery Co., ZOUMIPOrb nts: if H 

. , Shiclds _... 11 11 11 11 1 103° | 11 . 
High-road, Waltham Cross, N. Presses Stockport. ey . 11 11 11g | 10) 1/- of Hy A A 
(Stationery): Higgs & Hill, Ltd., Crown Works, Stockton-on-Tees . 10 11 il ) ae 1 9 8 8 % 
South Lambeth-road, 8.E. Screens (Draught):  §toke-on “Trent . " y ” eo % 7 ; H H Hy 
W. Bonfield, 20, Hankinson-road, Winton, oe  eebe 1/- J- 1/- a 11 © 0 : 
Bournemouth. Tables, Folding: Rippers, Swanses......... 104 104 104 10 | 104 ® 10 if af 7 
Ltd., Castle Hedingham, Mssex. Tables, Fold- Peunton ........ : : : .1 s : Se ae ae 
ing Trestle: Davies Bros. (Walthamstow), na >. 10 10 % % 103 9 7 7 7 
Ltd., Blackhorse-lane, Walthamstow, N.E. ; Walsall Speer. . A " ” | cf " int | if 7 
Geor, Blay, New Malden, S.W. Tables, me Fa 1 11 1 10 ot 10 ° - 8 8; 
Trestle : Forster, Brotherton & Co., Ltd, Wigan .......... 104 11 1 10 “et 103 oF 7 8 7 
Bridge es Saw Mills, Stockton-on-Tees ; The Windeor A see K ” iY ” ar: = . : 4 . 
Midland Joinery Works, Snow-hill, Melton verhampton .. . 5 ; 

Mowbray, Leicestershire. Tables, Writing: YOO ™*------:- H of of | tio & |] tl ei Sy 
John Walsh, Ltd., 44 64, High-street, Sheffield; OF —~— PUEnpUTeny er ireemnees 
, 44 64, reet, ; 3 

i The Masons’ rate given is for bankers; fixers usualy hour extra. 

Richard Stone & Sons, Ltd., Crown Works, swe, ponus of 2s. per week granted. ¢ War bonus of Ss. per week granted :War bonus of 2s. 6d, par week grantes. 
§ 1d. per hour extra for men engaged on munition work. 


Wellington, Salop. War bonus of 6s. per week aranted. 
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PROPOSED NEW BUILDINGS 
AND OTHER WORKS.* 


Im these lists care is taken to ensure the 
accuracy of the information given, but it ma; 
occasionally papeen that, owing to buildiny 
owners taking the responsibility of commencing 
work before plans are finally approved by the 
local authorities, ‘proposed "’ works, at. the 
time of publication, have been actually com 
menced. Abbreviations:—T.C. for Town 
Council; U.D.C. for Urban District Council ; 
R.D.C. for Rural District Council; E.C. for 
Education Committee; L.G.B. for Local 
Government Board; B.G. for Board of 
Guardians; L.C.C. for London County Council : 
B.C. 4 Borough Council; and P.C. for Parish 
Council, 


BIRMINGHAM. ~The Electric Supply Committee of 
the Birmingham City Council has decided to proceed 
with the erection of the Nechells Electricity Station 
as 8000 aa practicable 

CLONES.—The RC. has passed a number of new 
works proposed, including the raising of a flooded 
hollow! at the Annies, in the Clones district, at a cost 
of £306 

East HamM.—-Plans approved by the Corporation 
Slaughter house, rear of No. 843-845, Romford-road, 
Manor Park, for C. B. Walker: two houses, double 
tenement, Napier-road, for J. A. Bewley 

ENNISCORTHY.—Enniscorthy R.C. has accepted a 
tender at £785 for the rebuilding of two arches of 
Clohamon bridge on the main road from Ferns to 
Newtownbarry. 


FAVERSHAM —The T.C. has passed plan for an 
addition at the Roman Catholic church 

FOLESHILL.—The Guardians and Council have 
approved plans for the following erections :—Two 
houses, Creacent-avenue, Stoke, for Mr. F. Burton 
two houses, Biniey-road, Stoke, for Mr. F. Smith; 
two houses, Lythalls-jane, for Mr. A. Smith ; altera- 


tions and additions to house and shop, Coventry- 
road, Bedworth, for Mr. W. Shortridge 

Horxsey.—The T.C. has passed plans for the con- 
version of No. 52, Woodland-gardens, Muswell Hill, 
into more than one dwelling-house ; and a temporary 
building for the extension of a hospital ward at Durham 
House V.A.D. Hospital, Crouch-hill 

HvUDDERSFIELD.—The T.C. has decided to accept 
the L.G.B.’s suggestion that sixty houses should be 
erected on the Corporation's building site at Waterloo 
instead of a corresponding number on the Royds 
Hall and Salendine Nook sites. The borough engineer 
has been instructed to prepare all necessary plans and 
estimates, particularly plans showing the position of 
the 60 houses at Waterloo and of the 126 houses on the 
other sites, and other plans asked for by the L.G.B 

ITCHEN.—-The surveyor has received plans of a 
proposed new road through Weston-road. The plan 
of a petro! store at a garage in Portsmouth-road has 
been approved 


KINGHORN (SCOTLAND).—The Admiralty propose 
building at Kinghorn a large number of dwelling- 
houses 


ListowEL.—Rebuilding broken arch of Duagh 
Bridge, near Kilmorna Railway Station for the R.D.C. 
NEWTON ABBOT-—Plans have been passed for 
alterations to Key berry House, Forde Park 
PLYMOUTH.—The Special Works Committee of the 
Corporatidn are to consider the preparation cf a town- 
planning scheme for the borough 
PorpLaR.—Plans passed by B.C.: Building and 
drainage of conveniences at 58, Ford-street, for Messrs. 
T. Elkington & Sons; conveniences at 2,Coborn-road, 
for Messrs. Andrews & Peascod ; sanitary accommoda- 
tion, Old Ford-road and Gunmaker's-lane, for the 
London Smal! Arms Co., Ltd sanitary opepmmete- 


tion at Kingsley Hall, Botolph-road, for Mr J. 
Maddison: alterations to drainage, 262 and 264, 
Roman-road, for Messrs Goodwyn & Sons. 


The BA has agreed to a recommendation 
from the Baths and Washhouses Committee for the 
provision|of slipper baths and washhouses for Bromley 
in accordance with a scheme submitted in December, 
1914, at a cost of £10,000 (subject to increase owing 
to advanced cost of labour and materials) 

RvusInaToN.—Plans passed by the D.C 
house for Messrs. W. Pattinson & Sons, Ltd. ; 
house for Mr. R. N. Morley. 

St. Ives (CORNWALL) —The T.C. have had before 
them a plan (prepared by the borough surveyor) of 
the apron propased to be provided for Smeaton’s pier. 

SHOREDITCH.—Pians passed by B.C.: Sanitary 
accommodation at Messrs. Worssam’s premises, 
Wenlock-road ; reconstruction of drainage at 30 and 
32, Gifford-street. 

STOKE NEWINGTON.—Plans passed by B.C.: Recon- 
struction of drains, 4, Gainsborough-road, for Mr. A. E. 
Poyser 

SWANSEA.—Tenders have been invited for painting 
the whole of the iron and woodwork of the Market 
roof, and for the making up of Hafod-street (part of) 
for -the Corporation. lans approved: One house, 
Aberdyberthi-street, for Mr. RK. E. Thomas; altera- 
tions, 58-60, High-street, for Messrs. Boots, Ltd., 
chemists ; committee rooms at rear of 206, High- 
street, for the Dock, Wharf, Riverside and General 
Workers’ Union; alterations to premises, 66, Wind- 
street, for Mr. G. Moxham ; garage, 6, Bryn-road, for 
Mr. W. temporary shed, 11, Middleton- 
street, St. Thomas, for Mr. David Harries. The 
fittings and floors of the Grammar School latrines are 
to be repaired, and the walls, ceflings and woodwork 
painted at an estimated cost of £50. 


:—New 
motor 





* ee also our list of Competitions, Contracts, ac, 
next column. 


THE BUILDER. 


Competitions, Contracts, &c. 


For some contracts still open, but not included 
in this List, see previous issues. These with 
an asterisk (*) are advertised in this number. 
Competitions, —; Tenders, xviii; Public 
Appointments, —-; Auction Sales, xviii. Certain 
conditions beyond those given in the following 
information are imposed in some cases, such as 
the advertisers do not bind themselves to accept 
the lowest or any tender ; that a fair wages clause 
shall be observed ; that no allowance will be 
made for tenders ; and that deposits are returned 
on receipt of a bona-fide tender unless stated to 
the contrary. 


The date given at the cummencement of cach 
paragraph is the latest dute when the tender, or 
the names of those willing t. submit tenders. 
may he «ent in 


*,* It must be understood that the followmg 
paragraphs are printed as news, and not as 
advertisements ; and that while every endeavour 
is made to ensure accuracy, we cannot be 
responsible for errors that may occur. 


BUILDING AND PAINTING. 


APRIL 28.—Glasgow.-JORBING WORKS, &¢—The 
Corporation invite offers for jobbing work, &c., for 
one year from June l next. Specification, &c., at the 
Office of Public Works, City Chambers, 6+, Cochrane- 
street 

APRIL 28.—Halifax.—- ALTERATIONS. — For alterations 
to shop front (joiners’ and plumbers’ work) at the 
Borough markets, Halifax, for the Markets Committee 
Plans, &c., of Mr. J. Lord, M.Inst.C.E., Borough Engi- 
neer, Town Hall, Halifax. Deposit £1 

APRIL 30.—Luddendenfoot (Yorks).._WaALL—For 
erection of burr wall on the Daisy Bank-road, for the 
Sanitary Committee. Forms, &c., from the Surveyor, 
Council Offices 

May 5.—Enniskillen.—-KeParrs —For repairs to the 
front of the Methodist Church, Darling-street. Specifi- 
cation from Rev. Alex. Harris, The Manse, Brooke- 
street 

MAY 9.—Belturbet.— ENLARGEMENT OF PREMISES 
Belturbet Co-operative Agricultural and Dairy Society, 
Ltd., invite tenders for enlargement of the Belturbet 
Creamery. Plan, &c , at the manager's, Mr. Pat 
O'Reilly, Kileonney, Belturbet 

May 14.—Blaenwon.—RENOVATIONS, &C. — For 
renovations and alterations at the Workmen's Institute, 
Blaenavon (Mon.}. Specifications, &c., at the Institute 
Mr. J. Davies, Secretary 

No DaATE.—Dovercourt..-_REBUILDING, &c.-—-For 
rebuilding Parkeston Villas (three houses), Cliff-road, 
Dovercourt ; for making up Seafield-road, Dovercourt ; 
and for various works in connection with houses in 
Fronks-road and Seafield-road, Dovercourt. Mr 
Steward Watling, F.S.A., Architect and Surveyor, 
Dovercourt; and at Ipswich and Oulton Broad, 
Lowestoft. 


FURNITURE, MATERIALS, etc 
APRIL 28.—Glasgow.—MATERIALS.—Supply to the 
Corporation of builders’ materials, &c., for one year 
from June 1 next Specification, &c., at the Office 
6f Public Works, City Chambers, 64, Cochrane-street 

APRIL 30, May 2.—London.—TABLES, &¢.—Supply 
to the Commissioners of H.M. Works, &c., of (a) 6,000 
tables, pedestal bedside; (+) 60,000 tables, bedside, 
and 60,000 towel rails. Forms, &c., of the Controller 
of Supplies, H.M. Office of Works, &c., King Charles- 
street, Westminster, London, 8.W. 1. Tenders must 
be delivered before 11 a.m. on (a) Monday, April 30, 
and (b) Wednesday, May 2, 1917, addressed to the 
Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, &c., Storey’s Gate, 
London, S.W. 1. 

May 2—Clasgow.—MATERIALS.—Supply to the 
Corporation of builders’ materials, &c., as may be 
required by the Cleansing Department for six months 


as from June 1, 1917. Specifications, &c., of Mr. W. 
Greig, Superintendent of Cleansing, 20, Trongate, 
Glasgow. 


May 10.—Romford.—-CEMENT.—Supply of Portland 
cement for the year ending June 30, 1918. Specifica- 
tion, &e., from the Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, 
Brighton. 


ENGINEERING, IRON AND STEEL. 


May 8.—Richmond (Surrey).—LIME.—Supply to 
the Richmond Main Sewerage Board during the year 
ending May 3l1st, 1918, of grey lime and Buxton lime, 
&c. Specifications, &c., of Mr. William Fairley, 
M.Inst.C.E., Engineer to the Board, West Hall-road, 
Kew Gardens. 

May 11. — Manchester. — ACCUMULATOR, &C. — 
The Electricity Committee of the Corporation invite 
tenders for the supply and erection, at their Stuart- 
street Generati Station, of one hydraulic accumulator 
and electrically-driven tam pump. Specification, &c., 
of Mr. F. E. Hughes, Secretary, Electricity Department, 
Town Hall, Manchester. Further particulars ef Mr. 
8S. L. Pearce, Chief Electrical Engineer, Dickinson- 
street, Manchester. 
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ROAD, SANITARY, AND WATER 
WORKS. 


APRIL 28.—Wan -—STones, &c.—Supply to 
the R.D.C. of hand-picked stones, gravel and chalk 
and rubble (rock), to be delivered by September 30 
1917; also for hauling of road materials from stations 
for the district roads of various parishes. Forms of 
Mr. J. H. Robinson, Surveyor, East Isley, Newbury 

APRIL 30.—Croft.—WHINSTONE, &c.—Supply to the 
R.D.C. of broken and unbroken whinstone; als 
ironworks slag and annealed slag during the twelve 
months ending March 31, 1918; also for leading stones 
to the roads within the district. Forms of the Surveyor 
Mr. John Hodgson, North Cowton 

May 1. —Hipperholme.——TakkED MACADAM.—Suppiy 
to the U_D.C. of 2} In. tarred macadam. Specification 
&c. from Mr. G. Wharton Thompson, Engineer 
and Surveyor, Council Offices, Hipperholme. 

May 5.—Cramlington.—-BROKEN WHINSTONE, &¢.- 
Supply to the U.D.C. of broken whinstone, tarred slag 
slag chips, hire of 15-ton roller, tar spraying. Forms 
from Mr. Wm. J. Coulson, Council Office, Cramlington 

May 7.—Romford.—RoOaD MATERIALS.—Supply to 
the U.D.C. of road materials. Forms of the Acting 
Surveyor, Ceuncil Offices, Market Place, Romford. 

May 7.—Swanage.—TAR-SPRAYING.—For tar-spray 
ing about 27,000 super yards of carriageway within 
the urban area for the U.D( Specification, &c., of 
the Surveyor, Town Hall, Swanage 

May 10.—Brigkton.—‘ EMENT.—Supply to the 
Council of Tortisnd cement for the vear ending June 
30, 1918. Specification, &c., from the Bercugh Sur 
veyor, Town Hall, Brighton 


Ho = © 
PATENTS, 
APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.* 

18,136 of 1915.—George Edgar Maxfield and 
Frank Couper Wooster: Wood-working 
machine. , 

102,720.—Alfred Hairon: Automatic grabs 

104,303.—Francis Lane and Sydney Ethel- 
bert Williams : Rollers or guide pulleys for rope 
or cable haulage systems. 


104,307.—Charles Edward Inglis and Alfred 
William Barker: Military bridges. 

104,356.—John Jonathan Kermode: Water 
tube boilers. 

104,377.—John Haigh Walker: Cranes, der- 
ricks and shear legs. 

104,380.—Herbert Chambers : Jigs for drilling, 


applicable also for use in checking drilled work. 

104,448.—.John Bentley and Bruce Bailev: 
Renovation of worn-out plaster moulds employed 
in the moulding, casting, or shaping articles of 
pottery. 


104,449.—William John Simpson: Portable 
huts. 

104,451.—Ameles Holliday: Ventilation of 
water-closets. 

104,472.—Robert Edward Phillips (James 


Norman Honeyman and Perey Hales Watson): 
Method of and material for surfacing roads and 
wavs, 


104,482.—Paul Joscph Rouquette : Water or 
the like closets. 
104,489.—Henry Arthur Prettejohn: Means 


for ventilating rooms in buildings. 

104,526.—Harry Jackson: Construction of 
cottages and other buildings, and of reinforced 
concrete slabs to be used in the same. 

104,528.—Richard Henry Annison : 
pile-driver. 

104,533.—Charles Orme Bastian and Herbert 
Henry Berry : Incandescent-like fire or imitation 
fire, or luminous body for domestic fire-places, 
stoves and grates. 

104,551.—James Brown Griffith : 
concrete beams. 

104,558.—John Higginbotham : Water-waste 
preventers for flushing purposes. 

104,567.—Henry Lewis Doulton, Richard 
James Pleace, and Leslie Bernard Williams : 
Mixing valves for hot and cold water. 

104,579.—Edwin John Lane: Construction 
of joints for wooden buildings. 

104,591.—Edgar Allen & Co., Ltd., and 
Edward Hordley Furnival: Apparatus for 
preventing the over-winding and under-winding 
of cranes, hoists angl lifts. 

104,592.—Bernard Herman Ziehler : Record- 
ing locks. { 

104,596.—Charles Froude Curtis: Plastering 
material for walls, partitions, ceilings and floors. 

Continued on page 278. 


Hand 


Reinforced 





* All these applications are now in the stage in 
which opposition to the grant of Patents upon them 
may be made. 























APRIL 27, 1917./ 
PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS, 


[Owing te the exceptional circumstances which 
prevall at the present time, prices of materials 
should be confirmed by inquiry. Since our last issue 
White Lead, Putty and Oj! prices have been revised — 
Ed] 

*,* Our aim in pa list is to give, as far as eye the 
average ces of materials, not necessarily the highest 
er lowest. uality and quantity obviously affect prices 
—a fact which should ~nnees by those who 
make use of this informatio 


BRICKS, &c. 
Per Fama Alongside, in ue Thames. . rn d. 





Dank BRE ands ais pedeidcavceee eeteaewe 0 
Picked Stocks for’ Facings SESE | 217 0 
Per 1000, oe at Railway Depot, a. P 

s. d. 

Fiettons ...... 118 0 Best Blue 

Best Fareham Pressed Staf- 

BOR csticess 9.96.0 fordshire ... 510 0 
Best Red Do. Bullnose .. 5 15 0 
Rua- Best Stour- 

bon Facing.. §&§ & @ ee Fire 
necsce 6 O 

GLazED Bricks— 

Best White. D’ble Str’tch’rs 20 7 6 
Ivory, D'ble Headers 17 7 6 
Salt Gi One Side and 
Stretchers .. 1417 6 two Ends ... 21 7 6 

Headers....... 14 7 6 Two Sides and 

Quoins, Bull- one End .... 22 7 6 
nose and 4$in. Splays and 

We sdtcane 18 6 Squints . 19 17 6 
Glazed bricks one at so much each, "25 per cent. 


advance on list. 
Second Quality, £1 per na leas than best. 


8. 
ames Ballast ....... -. 8 8 per yard, delivered. 
t Sand 10 ses aa aM 
Thames Sand ae F&F Pa a 
Best Washed Sand . i een es 





Concrete 


Best Portland Cement ...... 
Do. £2 68. alongside in 80-ton lota. 

Ferrocrete 2s. 6d. per ton extra on above. 

Best Ground Blue Lias Lime 1 7 6 at rly. depot. 

Nots.—The cement or lime is exclusive of the ordinary 

ebarge for sacks. 

Grey Stone Lime ...... 478. 0d. per ton delivered 
Stourbridge Fireclay in s’cks 358. 0d. per ton at rly. dpt 


STONE. 


Bath StonkE—delivered in railway trucks at s. d. 
Westbourne Park, Paddington, G.W.R., or 


South Lambeth, G. W.R., per ft. cube...... 1 
Do. do. delivered in ee trucks at Nine 
Bims, L. & 8.W.R., per ft. cube .......... 1 8 


Do. do. delivered on road waggons at N ine Elms 
eee fabaseus istetctaaees’ & 
PORTLAND STONE— 

Brown Whitbed, in random blocks of 20 ft. 
average, delivered in railway trucks at 
Westbourne Park, G.W.R., South Lam- 
beth, G.W.R., or Nine Elms, or L. &8.W.R., 
“apace ae ar pal gam 2 5 

Do. do. delivered on road waggons at Pimlico 
Wharf or Nine Elms Depét, per ft. cube.. 2 6% 

White basebed, 2d. per ft. cube extra. 


Rarpow BLocks—Per fe 3 Cube, delivered at Rly. > 


Ancaster in blocks. : 0 Cem Red 
Beer in blocks. . 1 73 Freestone ...... 32 

Grinshill in blocks. 2 4 Ree’ & White Mans- 
Daricey Dale in fieldrandom block 2 98 

WD vivessoes 2 6&5 Yellow Magnesian 
Limestone do.do. 3 3 


Yorx StoNE—Robin Hood Quality. 
Per Ft. Cube, Delivered at Railway Depét. s. d 
Seaggted see random blocks ............--.«++s 3 4 
Ft. Super. Delivered at Railway Depét. 
Sta. sawn two sides landings to sizes (under 


CPR cctuseots abuse cceNesenthewe 2 
4 in. rubbed two sides, ditto ............... 28 
3 in. “— two sides slabs (random sizes) ..... 1 03 
fin. to 2$in. sawn one side slabs (random 
DN cvicdtdascteccdWienestscoseleaneses > Fo 
OSes, BP kG SOO, dc oc adc decestence< 0 6 
HarD YorK— 
Per Ft. Cube, Delivered at Railway Depét. 
Scappled random blocks ..............-+-+- 
er Ft. Super., Delivered at Railway Depét. 
6 in. sawn two sides landing to sizes (under 40ft. 
TED icecssebdsessusccevnrsewsscusecec 8 
6 in. rubbed two sides ditto .............. ; ae 
3 in. sawn two sides slabs (random sizes) ..... 1 0 
2 in. self-faced random flags .......... tess BS 
Per 1,000 
TILES. f.0.r. London. 


Best machine-made tiles or hand-made sand- 


faced tiles from either Broseley or £ 8. d. 
Staffordshire district......... bddssosece 828.50 
Guam G0 6 oo cc ccccckatisscciccss 215 0 
Hip and valley tiles (per dozen) .......... 0 6 6 
Per 1,000 of 1,200 
SLATES. f.o.r. ar ea 
8. 
Beet Blue Bangor Slates, > - emearedae r 6 0 
” SOP 6 -.csstees, OF 8 
First quality “ 20 by » coscocees ne 8 
16 b ccbescoe 6 10 9D 
Beat Biue Portmadic, 20 by A ee 13 . 0 
” ore atianescoes Ban 
First quality _,, 20 by Ti aspadteses’ au ie . 
” 6 by 8 eeeeeereeee o 
wenn. 
Baer Buitpine Repwoop. 
sizes. dard. 

Deals: 4in. by 12in., 4in. £ 58. 4. £ s.4. 

) A = -*. 2in. 
_ ory aie * oe@.M#m 608 
AL Oim........8 © 0 .. 38 @ @ 
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WOOD (Continued). 


ord BUILDING REDWOOD. Per standard. 
ttens: 2in., 24in., and\ £ 
2am Py Ot. ,eeoueed } 7 Pains 
in, *tin., and Sin. by\s5 @ © .. 36 0 © 
zn, . 24 in, and 3 in. by | 
Sunt; : Zin. by ‘Sin. 
2 in. by 34 in., 2 in. by 
4in., 2in. by ‘#4 in. sree es «os DB OAS 
Sin, by ¢1n., vand Sin. by 
Boards: 1 in. igin., and 
1g in. by 6in.and7in. © 10 0) more than 
Sl ars epagiaies 1 0 Oj battens. 
ih i a 1 © © less than best 
Sawn pitch pine logs (about ) Per load. 
35 cu. ft. average). 16 5 O and upwards. 


Do. 6in. to 10in. .. | 
Per standard. 
So as = 


Best Pitch Pine Deals .... 54 0 
Under 2 in. thick......... 010 O extra. 
JOINERS’ Woop, 
bates b eg ag Quality 
e in. by 11 in. 
Sin. by 11in., and zi. | o 0 aos 
i chicianan ° 
14 UT “eeeeeenore ss. & 06 86 
3 in. = 9in., and 24 in. 
_ As, ee ee pe e686. @&4tF 
sin by ll in. boards . 1 0 © .. more than 
deals. 
chain tains 38 0 @ .. 39 0 0 
7in. and 8in. boards... 1 © © .. more than 
Archangel White Deals— battens. 
Best 3in. by 9in. and 
10in. and llin. ..... 42 0 © 449 «0 
Seconds, do. ........ 2 © © leas than best 
U8. Batten: até eens 37 @ 0 38 oO 
Prepared Floorings « and Matchings, Seconds Swedish 
an 
a bd Sf in. planed Per square actual. 
1a'in . : Eee ’e a @e 
n. by in. planed 
in, by. @ii — 26e0 fe 
_- by 63 in. planed and 
es er So @ sa 118 0 
1in. oy 63 in. planed and 
RE ncadecbenses 117 0 118 0 
fin. by 6}in. planed, 
matched, and beaded, 
OF PD vecceccs a * oo 1906 
lin. by 6§ in. do....... om © .«e 118 0 
Columbian or Oregon Pine, Per standard. 
best quality ......... 6s 0 0 .. 68 0 @ 
Yellow Pine—First regular 
Piddestessuated ) 
CL, 6h cadenn een +60 0 O and upwards. 
Seconds, regular sizes .. | 
aie. 
ee Pine— Planks per ft. 
ib ecerevap ing © 8 @ to 010 0 
Dry posse Oak, per ft. 
super, as inch........ 010 01 6 
fin. do. do. © 010 . 22 
Dry Mahogany—Honduras, 
Tabasco, per ft. super, 
Pca tiedenedeee 61 6 02 6 
Cuba, Mahogany ...... 01 6 026 


Dry Walnut, American, per 


ft. super. asinch .... S & © « 026 
French, “ Italian,” Walnut © 1 6 0o2eé6 
Teak, per load (Rangoon or 

Moulmein) .......... 30 @ 0 .. 4 0 

Do. do. (Java) ....... 30 00 .. 4 0 0 
American Whitewood 
planks, perft.cube .. 8 6 010 © 
eee eer 40 0 440 
METALS. 
JOISTS, GIRDERS, &c. 
Rolied Steel Joists, ordinary \ 
sections, basis price ...... 
Plain Compound’ Girders, 
ordinary sections ........ Prices controlled 


Plain Compound Stanchions 
Angles, Tees, and Channels, 

ordinary sections ........ 
Flitch Plates 


by the Ministry 


of Munitions. 





Cast Iron Columns and 
Stanchions, plain ordinary 
POCOOSMD cs cccccccccceces 4 


WrovGHT-IRON TUBES AND FITTINGS— 
(Discount off Liet for lot of not less than £4 net 
value delivered direct from works 5percent.less 
carriage forward if sent from London stocks.) 





Tubes. Fittings. 
rE orld ab cagh ani euner 47% .... 50 
MEE Siovbeveceesassoesseesen Ge cise SS 
RL. kuiceeuaveenese begeerenns a 
Galvanised gas)... 2.6 eee eee eens 30 .... 42$ 
99 WORET 2 cc ccc cccccccees S48 .soe @ 
99 SCOR on cesses ccoccces 35 .coe BT§ 
L.C.C. Sou, Pire— London Prices 
Coated. wr Branches. 
. s. d. 8. 
2 in. ae: SF eae fe 
ag ce ie a eens xe 
8 in. soon. 2 eone! Soe 
Shin. .. eee ere e 
OM. coccccces svee:, > a ‘dean S80 
Rain-WaTER Pipzs, &c. Londen Putess. 
pe. Bends. Branches. 
s. d. . ¢ -¢ 
“ae y PPS meee Fe 
7 cancedoe 8 i 8. 3 ccse:-B.4 
s C.C. Drax Pirss— Londen Prices. 
é4in., @. 6d. .. Gin, be. 6d. .. Sim, Ge. 64. 
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METALS (Continued). 
Per ten, 


ia London. 
Inoxr— £ «. 4, & «s. 4. 
Common Bars .......... 1610 © te 17 @ 6 
Staff ire Crown é. 
good merchant quality 161@ @ .. 17% 6 

Staffordshire a ked 

Bars ” scoooccee DWC. SB SS 
Mild Steel Bars ........... 19 @ @ .. 1918 6 

Steel Bars, Ferro-Concrete quality, £19 basis price. 
Hoop Iron, ea oe «- Ae ae od 10 66 


+ Galvanised . 3308 8 _ 
(* and upwards according to size and | gauge.) 
Sheet Iron Black— 


Ordinary sizes to 20g. ... 22 0 @ te #210 & 
” 9 S4g.... 8 80 8 e310 ~¢6 
Sei«se OO .O D 2410 6 


Sheet Iron, Galvanised “iat epee quality— 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. by 2 9 


to 3 ft. to 20g 
Sveccrccecesecoe 6 6... Bw © 
ordiery sizes to 26g. . 35 0 @ te 3616 6 
Sheet Iron, Galvanised, fat. ry uality— 
Ordinary sizes to 204. . t oe a 
—_— » 22g. ona 
hie Ge tie ae aes 35 16 
Ordina sizes to 26g. . 38 16 
Galvan Corrugated Sheete— 
Cary eae, ft. to 8 ft. 


ordinary sizes, 26 7 
teel & s* 
“= on. = 3 ft. 
ORG GE cnccdccsgece ' 9410 
Best 7 Steel Sheets, ‘ee 
and 2 “¢ Opaeersedeneoces 24 16 
Beat Soft teel Sheets, “26 g. 26 ” 
Cut Nails, 3in.to6in. .... 26 
(Under 3 in., SS AB AR AEA 


LEAD, &c. 
Delivered in London, 
Leap—Sheet, English, 4 Ib. ps 8. ¢ oe 


27 0 6 


Compo pipe 
Note—Country delivery, 20s. per ton extra : lots under 

5 ewt., Is. 6d. per ewt. extra Orders for over 

1 ewt. should be accompanied by a certificate or 

licence, which can be obtained from the Director of 

Materials [A.N. 2 (E)] Hotel Victoria, 8.W. 
Allowance for old lead, £26 per tom 


CoprpER— 
Strong Sheet ..... perlb. @ 1 6 .. — 
ee: ie) eaten “ Af 2 _ 
Copper nails ..... pa - ee 6 _ 
Tee 6 bee @ S 2 8 se _ 
Brass— 
Strong Sheet ..... i S 3 as _- 
> <a  adlnee wn aa a _- 
Trx—English Ingots re ee se _ 
SoLDER— Plumbers’ e oS 2 ers _ 
SEES scccccce - AS a _ 
BOD bes 0002 S42 -B- ws _ 
GLASS. 


ENGLISH SHERT GLASS IN CRATRA OF STOOR 
SIZES AND IN SOUARES IN ORDINARY = 


Per Ft. er Ft 
15 02. fourths .... 54. Box. fonrtha co 022. ab 
» Tees os 53d. 8202 — occese 
21 oz. fourths .... ‘ WOOGE sccee 
eee sis: Moted Sheet, 15 on. ne 
26 or. fourths 644 #1 os. 7 
ENGLISH ROLLED FASS: IN CRATES or sroms 
& Rolled plate ....cccrccccccosccecce ecevee ~~ 
A, Rough rolled and rough cast plate . §eeébe0e00e te: 
Rough rolled and rough cast plate .......... 444 
Figured Rolled, Oxford Rolled, Baltie Noeanic, 
Arctic “®tippelvte,” and small and 
large Flemish white ..........+++- e000 On 
Ditto. tinted .........- evccsceneesoosee Cie 
Rolled Sheet ....ccccccvcescccs eeésueee so 
PAINTS, &c. fee 
Raw Linseed Oil in pipes ........ per @® 411 
” ” ” barrels eeeeeee ” 6 5 0 
= », in drums ....... ° ® 65 8 
Boiled a », in barrela....... pa 0 5 4 
, in ae piven ra : : 5 
Turpentine in barrels .......0.6- os 7 
a in +~ oe Soar oe : Pr te 
Best Linseed Oil Putty ....... perc 
Stockholm Tar .....-..+-+++- per barra 46e 
cwt 010 «A 


Filorol ......-+-. 
Orders for over 281 1b. shonld be accompanied by a 


certificate or licence, which can be obtained from 
the Director of Materials (A. N. 2 (E.), Hotel 
Victoria, 8.W.) 

Genuine Ground English White Lead, perton 53 0 0 
(In not leas than 5 ewt. casks) 

Gennine White Lead Paint— 

* Nine Elma, oe 


* Blackfriars,” 

and other best brands (in 14 Ib. tins) not 
less than 5 ewt. lots .. per ton delivered 68 0 0 
Bod Lend, DEY .cccscccdeccocces perton 56 0 0 
VARNISHES, &c. 9 Py eallon 
fine Fale ee nbpdnaabestavsgtdesveces ose 
Pale Copal Oak .....c-cccccssscccveceees @10 6 
Superfine Pale Plastic Oak .ccose pevccovee oi 6 
Fine Extra Hard Church Oak ..........--. ei 6 

Superfine Hard-drying Oak, for seats of 
SED jc ctvvusssocesue pb dé veneeve 0146 
Fine Elastic Carriage .....-.-sescececeeee owe 
Superfine Pale Elastic Carriage ....... caes. Se 
Fine Pale Maple........+.+++- oeccee wet 2S 
Finest Pale Durable Copal .........--+-«- oi ¢ 
xtra Pale French Oil ....... boocdwbeacue Bea. 
PE ERED. wb cb dcccedoces svtwius ows 
Pale Ena sendadcoveteediabones 2 = 
Pale aesestoocgese sepecee 3.3 : 

Best Japan Gold Size ...... abbeceeboveves 
Best Black Japan ...........ceccecscecee @16 @ 
Oak and Mahogany bbeoddsogdencnan te. a eT 
Bertin Black Peewee eee eee eee eer tere e.-w e 
TROUER. pc cccsccccacccccsccesccséisosee OIG @ 
French and Brush Polish ..........-... «- @©12 @ 
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PATENTS——Continued from pag 276. 


104,595.—-Evan Owen Charles Howells - 
Composition of conerete or artificial stone. 
104,623.—Herbert Bagnall: Washer for the 


bolts or screws of corrugated roofing sheets. 


104,624.—Robert Yetton Ames and Bernard 
James Allen: Design and fixture of lavatories 
and sinks, 

104,628.—Lewis Repp Ferguson and William 


Ainsworth McIntyre: Means for controlling the 

operation of machines for mixing concrete. 
104,630,—George William Holt : Cowl or cap 

primarily intended for use with geysers. 


104,632.—-Harrold Gibson: Joints of coup- 
lings for wood. 
104,709.-Henry Phillip Gonsouland: appa- 


ratus for providing hot water in the lavatories 
of railway carriages. 

104,721.—Edward Lloyd Pease: Heat-inter- 
changing apparatus, more particularly for use 
as radiators for heating buildings. 


104,768.—-Robert William Hobbs and Horace 
Abraham Whitting : Mortising machines. 

104,784.—-Parsons and Ward and Joseph 
Jewsbury : Chucks. 


104,78t).—George Gordon Brodie and Albert 
Bertram Coleman: Domestic or kitchen-range 
boilers, 


->- —_— 


NEW COMPANIES. 


The undermentioned particulars of new com- 
panics recently registered are taken from the 
daily register compiled by Jordan & Sons, Ltd., 
Company Registration Agents, Chancery Lane, 
We de s 

Miptanp Mixrsc anp TRapiInc Company. 
Lrp. (146,915), 23, Hagley-road, Stourbridge, 
Registered March 27. ‘lo carry on business of 
a timber merchant. Nominal capital, £10,000 
in 10,000 £1 shares. 

Burke, Coins & Company, Lrp. (146,664), 
2, Coleman-street, E.C Registered March 20. 
and take over as @ going concern 
and decora- 


To ac quire 
the business of builder, contractor, 


tor, &c. Nominal capital, £3,000 in 3,000 £1 
shares 

CoLtour Movies, Lrp. (147,009), Spencer 
House, South-place, Finsbury, E.C., registered 


April 2, to carry on business of ironfounders, 
engineers, carpenters, builders, manufacturers 
of machinery and engines of all kinds, tool 
makers, &c. Nominal capital £5,000 in 5,000 
£1 shares. 


Seasoned 


AUSTRIAN, RUSSIAN 


“ Oak 
JAPANESE 


SYDNEY PRIDAY, 


KING WILLIAM HOUSE, 2a. Eastcheap, LONDON. E.c. 
Depot: Wainscot Sheds, Millwall,E. 7.N.: Avenue 667, 

















THE BUILDER. 


TENDERS. 


Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to “ The Editor,” and must : each 
us not later than 12 noon on— Wednesday 


* Denotes accepted. 
t Denotes recommended for acceptance. 


CHESTER.—For installing electric light in the 
workhouse for the B.G. :— 


eB fr ee said £587 


KIRKCALDY For internal alterations at Philp 
Hall, Links-street, for the T.C. Mr. Jas. L. Lumsden, 
Burgh Surveyor :— 

John Smith & Sons, Meldrum-road £161 16 6 
Bogie & Nicol, Dunnikier-road 155 16 6 
*John Smart 335, High-street, 

Kirkcaldy . . 


150 19 8&8 
LONDON -For the supply of boilers at the Town 


Hall, Highgate, N., for the Hornsey Corporation 
*J Evans, 16, Red Lion-square, W.C...£330 9 4 


#POPLAR.—Supply of a 1,000 k.w. rotary converter 
to the Electricity Committee of the Borough Council 
tGenera! Electric Co., Ltd , iin £3,074 


RYDE (LW For 
shelters for the T.( 

E. Chandler .. £35 10 

Gi. Boyce 11 10 

*W.R. Barton .. 29 (0 


executing repairs to three 


SOUTHAMPTON 
machinery at the workhouse laundry, f 
*Summerscales & Co 


For the supply of the laundry 
for the B.G 


£757 12 6 
————__e-—<@> 


TRADE NEWS 


latest patent “ air-pump” venti- 


Messrs. fobert Boyle & 
Son, Ventilating Engineers, 64, Holborn 
Viaduct, London, have been employed at 
Messrs. Gwvynnes’ Aviation Works, The Mall, 
Chiswick. 


Jd, ETRIDGE, J 


SLATE MERCHANTS, 


EXPERTS IN 


SLATING, 
TILING. 


STRIPPING AND RELAYING 


Telephone: Avenue 4940 (two lines), or write 


Bethnal Green Slate Works, 


BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, &.- 


sovle’s 


lators, supple d= by 








+ Denotes provisionally accepted. 
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‘AUSTRIAN 


and RIGA. 


FIRST-CLASS, MILD GRAINED, DRY 


WAINSCOT OAK. 


J. GLIKSTEN & SON, Ltd., 
Carpenters Road, Stratford, E. , 


Telephone No. 
Eastern 3771 (6 lines. 





Telegrams: 
a “Gliksten, Strat, London. 














LONDON & | 
LANCASHIRE | 


FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY | B 


LT 





Security: £6,349,479. 


FIRE. 
CONSEQUENTIAL LOSS, 
ACCIDENTS. 
BURGLARY. PLATE GLASS. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


MARINE. 


—_— 


f 45, Dale Street, Liverpool. 
Wead Offices | 155 Leadenhall Street. E.C. 





Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Co. (Mr. G.'F. Glenn), Office, 42, Poultry, 
E.C.—The best and cheapest materials for dam} 
courses, railway arches, warehouse floors, flat 
roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, gran 
aries, tun-rooms, and terraces. Asphalte Con 
tractors to Forth Bridge Co. 7 .N. Centra) 2644 





JOINERY, 


Of every description and in any kind of Wood. 


CHAS. E. ORFEUR, LTD., 
ESTIMATES COLNE BANK WORKS, 
ON APPLICATION, COLCHESTER. 


Telephone: 0196 Telegrams: “ @rfeur, Colebestes.” 
































uso ar oer | FRED BRABY &.C°p: 
: TANK MAKERS : 
:.s..MONDON, — 











TELEPHONE: 
Museum 3032 (5 Idnes), 







“w\. 





CLASCOW, FALKIRK 
BELFAST & DUBLIN. 





gee PePoewvvveeceooe or 


ci 


Chief Offices: 352 to 364, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 1. 





























